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CHAPTER VII. 


NEWS COMES TO TRING. 


Ros BiaMiRE came home from Wuthrums, on the day that had 
proved disastrous to Clare, in high good spirits. He had taken a 
hundred pounds from an honest bookmaker, had had a lusty chase 
after a welsher, and forgot for a time that luck, in the big sense, was 
dead against him. 

It was only when he rode over the hill, and saw Moor House 
standing swart against the moor beyond, that his heart sank. 
There was little time to go now before he lost the place. Then 
his haphazard optimism returned. Much might happen in the 
interval, and money come, by one way or another, to settle all his 
debts. His winnings at the Fair would not go far in this direction, 
but surely they were a portent for the future. 

As if to foster this belief, Jess met him at the gate with something 
of her old, light-hearted gaiety. 

* Guess me the riddle, as we used to say when we were children,’ 
she said, patting his horse’s slim head. 

‘Guess mine, to begin with.’ Jess was so like the sister of other 
days that his rankling contempt of her, since she jilted Scroope, 
was half forgotten. ‘Who was it went to Wuthrums on a lean 
thoroughbred 2 ’ 

‘You.’ 

‘Who was it returned with a hundred pounds in his pocket ? ’ 

‘Somebody else. It couldn’t be you by any chance.’ 

“Wrong. Guess me a riddle. Who had the friskiest run of his 
life—on foot, after a fox of a welsher 2?’ 
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‘That’s you again. Another point up to me.’ 

‘It was rare sport,’ chuckled Rob, falling away from the old 
ritual of their game. ‘The fox was that queer chap, Adrian Clare, 
who figured in the murder case at Caisterby. Lord, how the beggar 
ran. And he had the start of us by a field-length to begin with.’ 

Jess, knowing the way of humouring any man, listened to the 
eager tale—how Wee Daunt, clumsy as he was, proved the best 
stayer—how they ran their fox to earth among a sea of brackens, 
and circled it, and lost their quarry after all. 

When he had ended, she became a child again, with queer and 
perfect artistry. ‘Wead me a widdle,’ she said, relapsing into the 
childish speech for which he had teased her long ago. ‘ Who wasit 
went to godfather to-day ? ’ 

‘ Little Red Riding Hood.’ 

‘ And who was it made much of godfather, with his poor old body 
twisted out of shape ?’ 

‘You, to a marvel, Jess. But you didn’t get him to say he’d 
save the old house ? ’ 

‘I did. That’s why I’ve waited an hour for you at the gate, 
with the news growing cold every minute that you stayed away.’ 

‘ He’s forgotten his outrageous scheme, that you were to marry 
Wee Daunt ?’ 

‘Old men’s fancies can be cured sometimes,’ she said evasively. 
‘ His message to you was that you could have the money as a loan 
whenever you cared to go down for it.’ 

‘ Without conditions ? ’ 

His glance was uneasy and suspicious, but she met it quietly. 
‘He would be a hard creditor, he said, if you were late with the 
interest, but otherwise you need not fear.’ 

‘You must have had a way with you, to bring him round to it,’ 
said Blamire, with a laugh of sheer relief. He was always ready to 
believe what he desired, and suspicion was lulled already. ‘He 
can’t exactly love me, after what I said to him the other day.’ 

‘So you’re glad I’ve saved the house, Rob ?’ 

‘Glad? I’m ten years younger. Read me another riddle, 
Jess. Who is famishing ? ’ 

‘Greedy man you.’ 

‘ Who’s thinking of grouse, done to a turn ?’ 

‘ You—and you’ve just time to change if you come at once.’ 

All through the meal Jess was gay and playful. She was sure, 
by some innate skill in self-deception, that her errand to-day had 
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been taken solely on Rob’s account. She had made some sacrifice 
of pride, and glowed with a pleasant approbation of herself. 

It was not till the next day, when she went again dutifully to 
see her godfather, that she was stripped of make-believe. Stephen 
Elliot had that way with him. He had found her out, once for all, 
and would never forgive her for her shams. 

‘You gave my message to Rob ? ’ was his greeting. 

‘Yes. You can’t tell what it meant to him—the relief.’ 

‘And to you,’ replied Elliot. ‘We're talking plain business 
nowadays, my girl. I find you’ve a business head—hard as a 
man’s.’ 

She fought him with well-tried weapons—cajolery, tears, 
kittenish appeal. They broke against his stony unconcern. 

‘It’s all as plain as the palm of your hand,’ he said presently. 
‘If you don’t marry my grandson, it’s not Rob only who'll be 
homeless. You couldn’t bear it for two days. I know you.’ 

He halted to enjoy her shiver of dismay. That at least was real. 
Then he went on. 

‘If you marry him, I’ve a will in the drawer here ready to go to 
my lawyer. Some dwarfs live to old age, as I told you. Others 
don’t ; so I’ve left all I have to the wife or widow of the present 
Scroope of Storrith. That will protect your little feet from the mire 
in case the lands go back to Roger Scroope.’ 

Again she swerved aside, pleaded and cajoled. She might as 
well have tried to melt a limestone crag by smiling at it. When she 
went home at last it was with affronted pride, a resolution to tell 
Rob all the bargain and let him go down for another plain talk with 
Stephen Elliot. 

At the top of the first rise she encountered Wee Daunt, and the 
sharp edge of purpose was blunted suddenly. 

‘You had a great race yesterday, Rob tells me,’ she said. 

The dwarf flushed to the roots of his ruddy mane, brought now- 
adays into some sort of orderly, good shape. No woman yet had 
looked at him as Jess was glancing now. 

‘It would have been greater,’ he stammered, ‘if we’d found our 
fox in the brackens.’ 

‘ But you were up in the brackens with the best of them all, Rob 
told me.’ 

She had stirred his vanity, the pitiful hunger to be like other 
men. An eager light came into the big eyes, simple and faithful 
as a dog’s. 
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‘I’m slow, but I can stay. That’s how I happen now and then 
to catch up with the faster ones.’ 

‘Rob and I are coming to Storrith soon, if you care to see us, 
You’re almost our nearest neighbour now.’ 

He had recovered from the first awkwardness, and Jess wondered 
at his quiet dignity. ‘ You always had a welcome at Storrith in 
the old days. You'll find it still, though there’s a new owner.’ 

‘T’m sure of it,’ she said, with a smile of farewell. ‘ Scroopes 
and Blamires have been friendly for as long as the moor remembers, 
And you’re a Scroope.’ 

All the way home she tried to escape from what had gone to the 
brief meeting, tried to forget that she had taken the first step already 
on the path that Elliot had marked for her. It was only Rob’s 
cheeriness, when she found him in the gun-room at Moor House, 
that drove out the recollection. 

‘I’m cleaning a gun,’ he laughed, ‘ and nobody would guess how 
much more I’m doing. My brain’s busy.’ 

‘Ride it gently. It gets so little exercise.’ 

‘Listen. I won quite a lot at Wuthrums—capital to invest in 
a new business. I’ve always wanted to settle down tosteady racing, 
and now I’ve got my chance.’ 

‘ Another infallible system, Rob ?’ 

‘ The best of them all. It can’t fail, I tell you.’ 

‘ None of the others could.’ 

‘They weren’t thought out enough. Thisoneis. It’s as simple 
as climbing a tree. I put a pound on a horse at long odds, and he 
doesn’t win. I put two pounds on the next supposed also-ran. He 
fails, too, and I back the next for four.’ 

‘ And how long will your hundred last, at that pace ?’ 

‘I could stick it for a week, with something left over—but an 
outsider would romp in before that, and bring the plunder home. 
Then I’d start afresh with bigger capital.’ 

‘Good luck to the venture, Rob. You'll never change.’ And 
in her heart, even as she spoke, she knew that she, too, would never 
change. Rob was a gambler born. She was practical. The winds 
of chance had no beguilement for her. Ease, well-planned—thrift, 
that counted money safe in hand—a love merciless and cold for the 
inside of a house well kept, for outside pride to know herself well- 
gowned and shod—these were her guiding stars. And ever as 
autumn ran its course Stephen Elliot played on her weakness, as a 
strong wind bends the reeds. 
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The first news of what was going forward reached Scroope as he 
fished Lanty Pool, on a still November afternoon. His creel was 
full, and he was sitting on the bank, a well-earned pipe between his 
teeth, when Merrilees went by, intent on gossip with a neighbour 
who farmed the lean country above Gayle. They did not see 
Scroope, silent as the rock he sat on. 

‘Queer news, this,’ said the farmer, ‘ about Miss Blamire and 
Wee Daunt. They say they’re to marry soon.’ 

‘Expected news,’ growled Merrilees. ‘She was always for 
Storrith, whoever owned it. The master’s lucky to escape. I’m 
thankful every day I live—but dursn’t tell him—that he’s married 
Gayle instead of yon slim wanton.’ 

‘I wouldn’t go so far as to say wanton,’ protested the other. 

‘But I would. If a maid cares for a man, she gives herself in 
marriage. If she loves only his house, she sells herself. I’ve been 
used all my life to call things by their right names.’ 

They passed by, and Scroope sat on, giving no sign of the war 
within him. First he dismissed the news as so much random chatter. 
Jess, perhaps, had talked once or twice with the dwarf on some 
upland road, and gossip had built amain on that foundation. Had 
not the monster of the Pool, taken by him weeks ago, grown in a few 
hours to have a back as big as a whale’s ? 

He could not forget the days when Jess had ridden at his side 
across many a moorland by-way. If he had mistaken comradeship 
for something else, the dream had been good till she shattered it. 
Puzzled by his own folly, he was eager to defend her from a shame- 
less accusation. It was not possible that she would choose, even for 
Storrith, to link herself to Wee Daunt. 

Yet all the while he knew, deep down, that gossip did not lie this 
once. He recalled, against every struggle to forget, how swiftly she 
had turned from him when Storrith went. And so at length, in a 
muddle of wounded pride—for the girl’s sake and his own—he got 
up, shouldered his creel, and made for home. 

Sunlight and quiet airs had lingered far into November. The 
fringe of Lanty Water was gold with sedges. The sparse trees on 
its banks were raimented in kingly splendour. Where the heather- 
red had rioted to the water’s edge, brackens peeped now at their 
red-rust glory in a mirror deep, and quiet, and bluer than the tranquil 
sky above. 

Scroope missed its beauty till Audrey Clare came down the hill- 
path and met him on the sandy track. Even in this evil mood, he 
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realised afresh how she and the November day were one in grace 
and self-reliance. 

‘ You are tired,’ she said, after the first, keen glance. 

‘Yes. I’ve fished too long.’ 

‘ Or thought back too long ?’ 

‘Both, maybe. I told you a man can’t get a lifetime’s roots 
away as if they’d been planted yesterday.’ 

‘ Tell me what has happened ? ’ 

‘T’ve a two-pounder, and smaller fry, at the end of a fishing day. 
What else could happen in the wilderness ? ’ 

‘ It is not good for friends to hide their troubles,’ she said, direct 
and grave. ‘Do you think tongues are so quiet up here that I’ve 
not heard your story ? Somebody failed you badly. Has she been 
down to Tring ?’ 

‘No,’ he snapped. ‘ Only her ghost.’ 

She was silent fora long while. Thenshe looked out at the water, 
at the hills, at a plover soaring overhead. 

‘Were you so fond of her that even her ghost was welcome ?’ 
she asked abruptly. 

‘Do I look as if a welcome ghost had strayed my way ?’ 

‘No,’ said Audrey, her voice soft with humour now. ‘ You look 
as if you’d been too long in Lanty’s company. The water helps 
one to brood, I’ve found.’ 

Scroope caught her fleeting glance, and held it. ‘I’m growing 
hard.’ 

‘ Hardness is no crime in itself—if a man has to get home, say, 
across mid-winter moors, with the tracks hidden and the wind-lash 
at his face.’ 

He grew restless, questioning. ‘ You always understand,’ he 
said, almost as if he made an accusation. 

‘ It is the one gift left me. Because you have guided me through 
danger, more than once—do you think me altogether helpless ? ’ 

‘Helpless? That is the last word I should think of. You help 
so well—just by understanding.’ 

‘Oh, one hopes so,” she said with a hint of wistfulness ; ‘ but 
there are times when all seems useless. Things go awry, and the 
wrong people prosper, and one grows dead-weary..’ . 

‘Who told me not to brood ?’ he asked, humour thrusting its 
way out, as it was apt te do when Audrey was near. 

‘Look at the light, not at the lantern. It’s a wise old proverb, 
after all.’ 
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They parted, each with the quietly growing need to be together, 
with the sense that hardship’s sting was half removed at such times. 
Then trouble returned to Scroope in double measure. Merrilees 
waited on him that night in such dour silence that he knew the 
man believed this senseless gossip about Jess and Storrith. And 
again his pride—on her behalf and his—smouldered into flame. 

A’week later all the countryside had the news. It was true that 
Jess was to marry Storrith. Nobody dared tell Roger—they feared 
too much the outburst of a quiet man’s temper—and it was left 
to Eliza Daunt to break the tidings. 

She met him near High Laithe, as he went up to the little shooting 
left him these days, and squared herself across the roadway with 
grim laughter. 

‘There’s a lady coming to Storrith,’ she mocked, ‘and I’m 
getting back to my bit of a cottage. She and me would fratch, if I 
stayed. Ay, we'd fratch—claws out, like cats.’ 

Scroope gave no sign of trouble. ‘ Who’s to be mistress there, 
Eliza 2? 

*‘Haven’t you heard—and if not, couldn’t you guess ? ’ 

‘Tm a long way off from Storrith these times.’ 

‘Miss Blamire’s coming. I heard her prattle, when she was 
kitling height, that she’d be mistress up at Storrith one day. And 
she’s kept her word.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TEMPEST. 


Wee Davnt, on an afternoon of late December, went through the 
gloaming murk, down to the corner near Eliza’s cottage where the 
heather met the rocky pastures. A last fading line of crimson 
rimmed the moor, which stretched grey and solitary into an on- 
coming squall of sleet. 

No sign of life showed anywhere, except that smoke was rising 
from Storrith’s chimney-stacks. Yet the dwarf felt no loneliness. 
He had come, as on many another evening, to see his inheritance 
from the old coign of vantage. He had kept such vigils over and 
over again in the days when, poor and disregarded, he would creep 
from the cottage, tucked away in a fold of the hill below, and dream 
long dreams of the house that now was his. 

The wonder of possession did not lessen, but increased. The 
house had always ‘ called ’ to him, with strange, persistent intimacy, 
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and it touched some bare nerve of joy to keep watch here—the 
master who had once been a dreamer only. 

More went to his exultation nowadays. So conscious of his 
infirmity that he had armed himself with surliness against casual 
pity, he had given no thought to women. Marriage was for well- 
shaped fellows, not for such as he. So he had fancied, till Jess 
began her courtship. 

The sleet-squall reached him—as he stood there, looking at 
Storrith and dreaming, as of old—drenched him, and passed on, 
Little needles stabbed his face as the night-frost settled down. 
He did not heed. The great dream fulfilled was his. 

He had dared to go a-wooing, had found a woman who chose 
him for himself. His spirit, the heart within his cumbering flesh, 
were like usual men’s. He had always known it. Perhaps he had 
guessed dimly that heart and spirit had been tempered to a fine, 
keen edge by rough adversity of body. 

And now he had a mate, as well as Storrith. Things unbelievable 
were crowding round him, to atone for the lean years and make 
recollection of them a luxury and a joy. 

Jesscared forhim. A quick, insistent gratitude, akin to the tears 
that men dare not shed, went up to Moor House, where she was 
getting ready for their marriage. He could not guess by what 
miracle she overlooked his uncouthness, trim it as he might to 
likelier shape. It seemed that she saw only what was hidden from 
all sight but hers—the eager homage, the man’s zest in having a 
woman to protect, and cherish, and load with tender gifts. 

Grey night crept over heath and pastures. It was like a summer’s 
day to Wee Scroope, as he now was called, till Eliza Daunt came by, 
her apron full of sticks. 

‘ How are all at the big house yonder ?’ she asked, with tart 
mockery. ‘The servants will be having a rare time, I reckon, now 
I’ve gone.’ 

‘ They have a master left—one who knows his mind.’ 

Eliza had learned to understand this tone of his. Since she left 
Storrith for her cottage, in a fit of jealous spleen, she had had many 
a wordy combat, had been met constantly by the same quiet 
dignity. 

‘ You were dreaming of little Miss Vanity ? ’ she asked, shifting 
her ground. ‘They tell me her wedding-gown is to be a marvel.’ 

‘My dreams are my own—just as they were when you laughed 
at them before I came into my own.’ 

‘Ay, my lad. And they’ll be your own till they’re shattered. 
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Vanity’s sweet enough in a maid—but bide till you’ve wived your 
bundle of cantrips. It’s Storrith she wants, not you—and there, 
I'd best be jogging. You don’t look kindly.’ 

Her terror was only half feigned. Something had leaped into 
the dwarf’s face—Adrian Clare had seen it twice—that was red and 
heathen. 

‘You'd best be jogging,’ he echoed, after a silence that seemed 
packed with struggle. ‘ One Scroope and another have done things 
best forgotten—but I’d be the first to murder a woman in open 
daylight.’ 

‘ Ah, well, I’ll take my poor bits of sticks down to the cottage 
that reared you. I never expect thanks—knowing drab human 
nature—but the least you can do is to keep your hands from my 
throat.’ 

The dwarf had already turned his back on her. She watched 
him for awhile, then went down the field-slope. Her barb had been 
planted truly, and she knew it. 

Wee Scroope, the simplest-hearted man, perhaps, in all the 
scattered moorside, wrestled with doubt till the sweat dripped 
from him. It’s Storrith she wants, not you. The words would not 
be quiet. They sang dirges in his brain. He ought to have known 
it from the start—that neither Jess nor any woman could marry 
such as he for love. The dream had been good while it lasted. In 
some patient, dog-like way he thanked Jess for lending it to him all 
these months. 

She need never know he had her secret. Already he was making 
plans that dulled his pain a little. If she wanted Storrith, it was 
hers. He would keep his ungainliness away as far as possible. 

The pain at his heart leaped out again. He had dreamed of a 
woman’s equal caring, and nothing less sufficed. And then he felt 
a hand on his arm, and Jess was looking down at him, tender, pro- 
vocative, smiling. She had come by the field-track from Moor 
House, her footsteps silenced by the grass. 

‘Theard what wassaid. There wasnochoice. And howshould 
Eliza know whether I care for you or Storrith ? ’ 

‘She can see what you're like,’ he said clumsily—‘ and what I’m 
like, too.’ 

The pathos of the blunt self-revelation was lost on Jess. Deep 
under all was a shudder of pity, but it was for herself. He was so 
haplessly uncouth. But so was poverty. 

By word and glance, by tricks as clever and varied in their way 
as Adrian Clare’s, she blandished him into forgetfulness of what 
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Eliza Daunt had said. The rebound from despair to new-born faith 
made him forget his body. As they took the field-way together, 
the spirit of the man found sharp release. Humour, a crisp, kindly 
outlook on his fellows and the outrageous slaps of life—wit, that 
touched all things with some large understanding, as if a wind blew 
over free pastures near the sky—rippled up from the hidden fount 
of Wee Scroope’s spirit. 

Jess could only marvel at the change she herself had wrought, 
For her little while she understood why most men loved Wee 
Scroope—from pity first, but afterwards from a loyalty to the 
strength he had plucked out of hardship’s core. 

When they came to the parting of the tracks—his to Storrith, 
hers to the house she was soon to leave for the house of her desire— 
he showed his heart so plainly that it startled her. 

‘I used to go where you found me, Jess—to look at Storrith, 
and hunger for it. When it was mine at last, there seemed nothing 
left to want.’ 

“Yes ?’ she asked gently. 

‘Then you came, and I knew—what I might have missed in life. 
Storrith was good, because I had it to give.’ 

She touched him on the sleeve. ‘To give me?’ 

“To give you. I never knew what real joy was till then.’ 

Twice, after he had gone, Jess turned to watch him clamber up 
the track. Compunction touched her. She understood in her 
fugitive way what a leal, stout-hearted little man he was, after all. 
She glimpsed something of his fine caring for her. 

‘T’ll be good to him,’ she told herself, hurrying forward with 
uneasy haste. ‘ Why should he ever guess ? ’ 


The next day broke grey and stormy over Tring. Sleet whitened 
the pastures, though the moors above stood grim and black. A 
peevish wind blew from all four quarters of the sky in turn ; and 
Roger Scroope, as he left Gayle for a three-mile journey, was sure 
that he would be drenched to the skin before returning. He knew 
what thunder and winter sleet could do, when their minds were set 
that way. 

The prospect did not trouble him. There was a tenant of his— 
one of the three left him these days—who needed repairs to a little 
squat cottage standing lonely where the roads parted at the edge 
of Quarry Wood. He had less than no money for luxuries; but 
the old, free-handed love of spending on his tenantry was with 
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him. He would do all that old Anthony needed, and probably 
more. 

When he reached the cottage, a feeble ‘ Come in ’ answered his 
knock. Anthony lay stretched on the lang-settle, and glanced up 
with a brave bid for humour. 

‘Glad to see you, Mr. Scroope. You’ve come about these 
durned repairs ? Well, you needn’t worry any more.’ 

‘How’s that, Anthony ? ’ 

‘I’ve sent a lad for the doctor. Repairs to my daft old body 
areneeded. But doctor won’t cure disease of my sort.’ 

‘Nonsense. What’s the ailment ?’ 

‘Anno Domini, they call it. I’m seventy-five, and tired. My 
old limbs willun’t work as they used to. Iscold them till I’m weary, 
but they just nag, and nag on.’ 

‘If I look like you at seventy-five, Anthony, I’ll be content.’ 

‘ Ay, it’s easy to say that, till you come to the mossed-over time 
o' life. You’ve never felt your limbs creak like the wheels of a cart, 
with the oil dry on their axles.’ 

‘ Allin good time,’ said Scroope cheerily. ‘ And about that barn 
ofyours. You say it’s falling to bits.’ 

‘Falling ? I leaned against it one hot day, just to mop my face, 
and I felt the wall rock under my light weight. You may believe 
me or not.’ 

‘That’s true. It’s a pity you can’t get about, but I'll take a 
look at the barn when I leave. A crack here and there can be put 
to rights easily enough.’ 

Anthony stirred uneasily. ‘ Ay, but if a barn isn’t a barn, only 
a puzzle of gaping rents—what then ? I tell you, every starling in 
the moorside comes to nest in yon ramshackle box o’ mouldiness. 
Last spring, when their young broods were out, the sky was darkened. 
Believe it or not.’ 

‘Tl go and see for myself,’ said Scroope, with complete know- 
ledge of his man. 

Anthony sat up on the settle. His voice had grown resonant 
again. He tried one foot, then the other, and found them firm 
under him. 

‘Happen I’d better come with you. I’m not as Anno Dominied 
a8 I fancied, after all.’ 

Together they went out into the mistal-yard. A few cracks 
showed, as Scroope had guessed, and the whole barn was in need of 
pointing. 

‘Where do your clouds of starlings nest, Anthony ? ’ 
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‘ Birds have sharper eyes than you or me for crannies, The 
place fair hummed with nests last May. Better level it down, says 
I, and build it up again ship-shape.’ 

‘ Times are not easy with me, as you know.’ 

‘ That’s why I’m hoping a lot for my bit of a homestead. T’n 
not blaming you, but we were forgotten out here when you had 
Storrith. You'd bigger things to set your mind to.’ 

‘T’ll point you the barn,’ laughed Scroope, ‘ and set it to rights 
inside. That’s all I can do.’ 

‘ It’s as much as I hoped, and less than I’d have liked. Happen 
as a little make-weight, you’d build me a new pig-sty? I’ve wanted 
one for five years, to my knowledge.’ 

‘Happen I would, Anthony, though you’re tugging at an empty 
purse.’ 

A gig rattled sharply down the roadway, and Anthony glanced 
up. ‘ Begow, it’s doctor, and I’d forgotten all about him.’ 

‘Here, you,’ roared the big, grey-haired man who was driving, 
‘What d’ye mean by sending the lad here with a message that it 
was life or death if I didn’t come to the minute ?’ 

‘I felt all wambly, doctor. My knees gave under me.’ 

‘Like mine. I’ve been gallivanting up and down these hills 
since the middle of the night, with a meal or two thrown in anyhow. 
Then a man old enough to have learned sense sends word he’s dying 
because he has a crick in the knee.’ 

‘Get down, and come in,’ said Anthony, with large unconcem. 
‘ T'll have to pay for your visit, any way.’ 

‘If I get down, I'll make a bit of work for myself,’ snapped the 
doctor. ‘ Most of your bones will need repairs.’ 

‘Well, if you won’t step indoors, there’s an end on’t. Perhaps 
it’s as well, for you can drive that little chap home. I borrowed 
him as he passed the door, to take my message. His mother will 
be wondering where he’s got.’ 

‘You’re a cool customer, Anthony—about the coolest I ever 
met. The lad lives three miles out of my way, you old fool.’ 

‘Three miles? That’s a stride or two to good horse-flesh. 
Thank you for coming, doctor.’ 

The other glanced at him with ferocious quiet, then broke into 
a laugh as he whipped up his nag. There was no other way of 
meeting Anthony’s handling of the affair. 

‘I can always tame that sort,’ chuckled Anthony ; ‘ and, as I 
was saying, Mr. Scroope—or was thinking of saying when the doctor 
interrupted—there’s the stable needs seeing to.’ 
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‘Not a doubt of it. But I’ve come to the stopping point.’ 

‘So I see,’ the old man agreed. ‘I'll wheedle no more, for it’s 
waste of breath. There’s a glass of good port in the house, if you 
care to step in ; and [ won’t breathe a word about repairs. Honest, 
I won't.’ 

Scroope glanced at the sky. Great banks of sleet were packing 
up from all four quarters. The wind blew cold as a step-mother’s 
welcome, with a drift of rain in front. 

‘I’d come in gladly—but look at that. Ive just time to get 
to Gayle before the worst of it settles in.’ 

‘Have you? I doubt it. What’s your hurry that you can’t 
shelter till the worst o’ the snarl is over ? ’ 

While they stood there, the running growl of thunder ceased. 
Dead silence, burdensome and eerie, fell over all the moor, and 
Scroope nodded a farewell. 

‘Til chance it, Anthony,’ he said. ‘ I may be held up for hours, 
once the rain comes.” 

Luck seemed to be with him as he swung down and up the Tring 
road. He covered half the journey in the same brooding stillness. 
No rain came. No bird called, for all were hiding heather-deep 
from they knew not what of wrath to come. Then, as he neared 
the hill-top where two elms towered up in lonely state, the storm 
broke. The first crash was so sudden that Scroope stepped back 
sharply, as if to escape a blow. Peal after peal followed, till the 
heath was filled with one long, rolling din of musketry. 

The sky, a waste of red-copper, scurrying clouds, was heavy 
with rain that could not come to birth. The sticky heat was hard 
to bear. Scroope, looking forward up the hill, saw a blinding flash 
and heard the thunder bellow close on its heels. One of the two 
great elms rocked dizzily, tottered, and fell prone in a whirl of snapped 
twigsand branches. When that uproar died for a moment, a sharp, 
human cry of consternation came up from the hill. 

He ran forward, and under the one elm left he found Audrey 
Clare. It was plain that she had sought a refuge in the worst place 
she could have chosen. It was plain, too, that she was recovering, 
with hard courage, from the knowledge of what death looked like at 
close quarters. 

She heard his step and stayed there, looking down with sheer 
welcome. ‘ You always come when I need you most,’ she said, her 
voice tremulous. 

‘Habit,’ said Scroope, afraid of the tumult in his heart. 

She was afraid of it, too. It showed so clearly, and so like her now. 
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‘I heard old Anthony was ill,” she explained, glancing fron 
the reality that had found them both. ‘ He’s a great reader of 
books, so I packed up a few to bring him.’ 

‘ Where are they ?’ 

She pointed to a bag that was smouldering still where ‘the 
lightning took it,’ she said, with a quick shiver of remembrance~ 
‘ took it out of my hand.’ 

He saw the splintered wreckage that strewed the road. With an 
odd feeling at his heart, he pictured Audrey lying there, mangle 
by the storm’s brute ferocity. 

“It left you,’ he said sharply— left all that matters these days,’ 

Then suddenly he drew her into the open. He didn’t know how 
harsh his grasp was, for he thought only of her late escape. He did 
not mean to trust what he named luck a second time. 

“Do you hear, Audrey ? The drums are up again.’ 

She listened to the far-off din, as the storm returned in a wide 
circle. First a restless muttering, then growls as if beasts sought 
their prey. After that sharp musketry, closer and closer, spitting 
from every quarter of the moor. 

No rain came yet. The storm returned in double fury, dry, 
venomous. Its breath was scorching. 

‘ We’re safe enough,’ said Scroope. ‘ It aims at higher game,’ 

He pointed to the one elm left. Every twig was quivering in 
the thunder-breeze as if its spirit was filled with mortal panic. Its 
boughs creaked and groaned in travail. The grim, majestic wrath 
of heaven swept over them, lifting them both from the ruts of 
everyday. 

‘That tree you sheltered under is the tallest thing along the 
road, now that its neighbour’s gone.’ Scroope’s voice was vibrant 
as the tempest’s. ‘ Lightning aims nearest the sky-top, like prayer.’ 

The after-strain of her terror lingered still. ‘I’m in no mood to 
laugh at prayer—remembering what happened such a short while 
ago.” 

The storm crackled and roared about them. A livid sky re- 
flected barbed shafts that wantoned everywhere in lust to strike. 
Then overhead its fury gathered to one swift attack ; and, as they 
stood there, breathless and amazed, they saw the second elm go down. 
It fell into a bed of its own branches, scarred and stripped of bark. 

‘An end to one more old proverb,’ said Scroope putting his 
arms about her. ‘ Theysay that lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place. They say was always a fool of sorts.’ 
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Her mood answered his. Dry humour was the one stay-by in 
this over-sweeping havoc that seemed bent on slaying all life about 
the moor. 

‘We're the two tallest things left on the road, now the elms 
have gone. It may be our turn next.’ 

‘We shall be together.’ 

The words loosened their restraint. Without warning, his arms 
closed about her, and Audrey yielded to the wild embrace. The 
storm raved to and fro. It was to live in story as the worst tempest 
that ever lashed a countryside accustomed to such havoc. These 
two did not care. To them it was the bringer of knowledge. It 
linked them close—sheltered and secure in joy of what had found 
them on the riven uplands. 

Allher life, it seemed to Audrey, she had waited for this moment, 
had known that it would come in just this way. The tempest’s 
din was a wedding peal. Peril was groomsman. She drew away 
a little, to read all that his glance had to tell her. 

All her life, too, she had known that this fury of temptation was 
tocome. What mattered, except to be together? What mattered, 
with the whole moor in senseless tumult and death close at hand if 
the storm’s whim chose to take them both ? 

Yet she drew back, against her will. ‘If it could be—my dear, 
if only it could be.’ 

“It shall be,’ said Scroope. 

‘Fear to say shall be. Oh, fearit. You cen take what is yours 
—and I can take what is mine—but, dear, there are—there are 
things not ours.’ 

* Ours.’ 

‘T know,’ she said, stroking his sleeve with wayward tenderness. 
‘It’s a maddening word, when two are separate—two who care. 
Forgive me.’ 

And now the storm silenced human passion. It brought every 
battery up to bear on this lone upland. A bitter, rapier wind blew 
from the east, cold as the nether doom. There seemed no space 
between the jagged shafts that lit the moor with venom. Then a 
great stillness came, a brooding quiet ; and after it a crash that 
deafened the two pilgrims on the road. 

Again Scroope drew her close, sure that both were struck. 
There were worse ways of making an end. 

When they recovered from the dizzy closeness of attack, from 
the deafening thunder-trumpets, they looked each into the other’s 
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face, as people might who welcomed death in unison, but dreaded 
life’s years of separation. 

‘ How good it was—the peril,’ said Audrey, stroking his sleeve 
again. ‘And now the grey road for us.’ 

‘You were only a two hours’ bride. It was no marriage.’ 

‘But, yes. I made it one, by taking my vows. They were s0 
plain.’ 

Scroope freed her. The resolution in her voice was clear and 
cold—even a little proud. He would hold no woman against her 
will. 

‘ Come,’ he said, ‘ before the next storm is on us.’ 

They went together over the long stretch of Brantling Moss, 
Trouble lent them keener vision. Though each was thinking in- 
ward, the striding leagues ahead beguiled their wonder. Rain, that 
could not fall, stayed in the wind-swept sky to give the whole land 
a glory of strange lights and restless shadows. Ravines showed 
storm-purple, where not long ago the thunder-dark had levelled 
hill and cleft to one helpless plain of grey monotony. Storm- 
lashed pastures were lit by dancing rainbow lights, and every clump 
of rushes was a blazoned patch of russet-gold. 

‘It’s a land to live in,’ said Scroope, scarcely knowing tiat he 
spoke. 

‘Ts that all ? ’ 

‘All?’ 

* You have been so silent. I wondered what your thoughts were, 
and now I know.’ 

‘I was thinking of Storrith,’ he said, downright in face of her 
chill contempt. 

‘You would be. All the rest of the world might lie deep and 
drowned, like Lanty Water, and you wouldn’t care—if you got 
Storrith back.’ 

‘I’m glad to have lost it, since—— ’ 

‘Oh, since when?’ she broke in, with a gust of passionate 
question. 

‘Since the storm told us what we mean to each other—you to 
me, and I to you.’ 

Again they went on in silence, till she turned to him, her eyes a8 
full of changing lights and shadows as the land itself. 

‘I’m not worth it—not nearly worth it. But I’m glad. And it 
can’t be, dear—can’t ever be.’ 

For answer he pointed to the deep hollow where Tring lay with 
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its dreams among naked woodlands burnished by the stormy sun- 
down. ‘ That’s home to us, Audrey.’ 

‘Knowing you'll be at Gayle, and I in the cottage, with never a 
bridge to cross by ?’ 

‘It will be home, because we’re near.’ 

She looked over hill and valley, then at his lithe strength. The 
peril of it all showed sharp and instant. So did their need of each 
other. 

‘Yes, that is true,’ she said, her voice low and tremulous. ‘ It 
will be home.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
UNREST. 


Wee Scroore was in a heaven of his own as the weeks passed. The 
unbelievable had happened. Storrith was his, and he had found a 
woman who loved him for himself. Jesstold himso. All his dreams, 
nursed in lonely boyhood, had leaped to sudden, keen reality. 

The whole countryside was sick with pity for him, but he was 
armoured against knowledge. Hour by hour, day by day, he placed 
Jess on a higher pedestal, as if she were the princess in a fairy tale. 
She only had learned what lay under his uncouth shape. She had 
freed him from his chains, and set him buoyant on the road that was 
trodden by ordinary men. 

Jess knew it all, and at times was sick with pity, too—for him a 
little, but greatly for herself. Her brother was aloof from her these 
days, and she cared for Rob. That was another east wind chill 
across her joy in being Storrith’s prospective bride. 

‘Women have loved such as he, before my time,’ she said, one 
morning near the wedding-day, challenging his morose contempt. 

‘They have,’ growled Rob. ‘Sometimes, on wet days, I go 
into the library and read such tales. There was a French soldier, 
with a name my tongue can’t get round, and he was just like 
Wee Scroope—a great, little man, with his heart on fire inside. 
A woman found it for him.’ 

* As I’m finding it for Peter ? ’ 

‘No. She happened not to love what he brought her. She 
cared for the man himself.’ 

‘Do you forget, Rob, that we should not be here at Moor House, 
if ’'d not saved it ?” 

“I try to,’ he said sharply. ‘If I’d known what it meant at 
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the time, I’d never have given myself into Stephen Elliot’s hands, 
The house should have gone.’ 

She broke into petulant tears, and Rob got up from the table, 
wearied out by these constantly recurring battles. He resented 
the loss of his faith in Jess, rebelled against what he knew underlay 
the thoughts of every neighbour. 

‘ If I could lie better,’ he said, ‘ we might patch up our quarrels, 
No luck ever came when a woman married for love of a house 
instead of the man inside it.’ 

Innocent of all such frets, Wee Scroope went his way, fathoms 
deep in the dreams come true. People marvelled at his frank 
happiness. The sun was up after a long night’s darkness, and this 
summer-time of high prosperity served to bring out in him the old 
tradition of his race—brought to view many graces numbed by 
winter’s spite. He was, as Rob had said, a great, little man, with 
his soul on fire inside. 

Stephen Elliot, too, was happy in his own grim fashion. He 
had worked ceaselessly for what was almost in his grasp. A little 
while longer, and Storrith would have a mistress. Then, no doubt, 
there would be children to rob Roger Scroope of any lingering 
hope he cherished. Dwarfs were apt to die young. and the property 
was entailed. Yes, but there would be sons to bar Roger’s coming 
back to what had once been his. 

It was only when the wedding-day was near that Elliot grew 
fidgety. So many things might happen—to Wee Scroope, or to 
Jess. Life was full of ironic jests at man’s expense. It would be 
bitter-hard if he was robbed of the fruits of all his scheming at the 
eleventh hour. 

Nothing came to thwart him. The wedding-day broke through 
grey dawn-mists into tempered sunlight. Travellers showed in 
twos and threes along the scattered by-ways, all centring down to 
the old church in the hollow. 

A Scroope of Storrith was to be married. It was in their fibre 
to attend on such a rare event, and they would have struggled 
through a hurricane rather than miss the ceremony. 

All was orderly and simple. Rob Blamire, grave and a little 
white with suppressed temper, gave Jess into Scroope’s keeping. 
Jess herself was radiant, and all saw, as they came down the aisle 
together, the big, overmastering joy in Wee Scroope’s face. 

Once, for a moment, the old, uncouth wrath showed itself. 
Eliza Daunt, leaner and more witch-like than ever, was waiting 
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outside the porch and met his glance with a leer compact of evil. 
A stab of venomous doubt took him unawares. She had said that 
Jess was marrying him for Storrith, not for himself. She was saying 
it now, with silent mockery. 

He glanced at Jess, and her answering smile drove out the long- 
ing to slay Eliza where she stood. He took his great dream up to 
Storrith with his bride. It went with him as they drove over-hill 
that afternoon to catch their honeymoon train at Caisterby. It 
stayed, safe at his heart, when they returned, a month later, to 
Storrith. 

Jess had her heart’s desire, and if she shrank inwardly at times 
from the little nan who had given her Storrith she did not show it 
yet. There was this and that to be done about the grey, ram- 
shackle place, and Peter humoured her least whim. Neighbours 
called in plenty. She knew that all their sympathy was with Roger 
Scroope, poor in his exile at Gayle ; but her own position was secure. 
The big house was hers at last. Her brother’s debts were paid. 
Perhaps in time even Rob would forgive her, once he understood 
what she had done for him. 

As time went on, however, Peter’s very adoration became a 
weariness. His bodily defects, that would have become less and 
less apparent to a wife in love, showed plainer with every month 
that passed. She began outwardly to shrink from him, hard as she 
strove to conceal the growing repulsion. Peter, more sensitive than 
normal men, was aware of the first slight withdrawal. It was like a 
knife in his heart, but he explained it away. She was not strong, 
perhaps. 

With the thought came a quick, over-leaping hope. Women 
at such times were fanciful. What could he not endure, gladly, if 
it meant what he believed ? Wee Scroope again was fathoms deep 
in dreams. 

Out at Tring, after the news came of his supplanter’s marriage, 
Audrey Clare watched Roger’s face, when they met by Lanty Water 
or on the moor, to learn if any spark of love for Jess still lingered. 
She found none, and a joy she could not check or reason with 
possessed her. 

After that moment’s wild surrender on the heights, with the 
tempest’s din about them, she had fled to the sanctuary of her 
cottage and determined to go away from Tring—to go from this 
outpost of the hills where all was quiet except for the moor birds’ 
cries, the yap of a sheep-dog up the pastures, the winds that lashed 
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the water or crooned it to sleep at night with breezy evensong. It 
was like spurning a heaven newly found ; but she would leave it, 
though it broke her heart. There was no hope now that Roger and 
she could meet with the old, unsuspecting zest in being together. 
Yet the next day, and many another after it, found her still at 
Tring. If seemed as if Lanty’s eerie waters had cast a spell on her, 
hiding reality and peril in a mist of self-deception. If a question 
stirred uneasily after one of her chance meetings with Roger—the 
meetings that brought always the same keen happiness—she told 
herself that sympathy and admiration for his pluck were the 
bond between them. They both had known adversity. It was 
right that they should be together, he and she. 

In reality she knew that this was false. Every instinct warned 
her that these quiet weeks and months, going by on silver feet, were 
the lull before a battle. Yet she explained away instinct, and 
welcomed peril because it kept her near to Scroope. He had been 
hard hit, and had only half recovered from his wounds. It would 
be cowardice to desert him till he was entirely healed. 

Then, with fine, eager joy—as if life’s full orchestra played in 
tune with moor and sky—she was secure in knowledge that one 
wound of his could not be healed. She had given it, and was intem- 
perately glad. As summer knows its warmth, she was sure that he 
was hers. All the words he failed to speak, his aloofness, went to 
prove it. Jealously as she watched, she found no hint that she was 
just the rebound from fancied caring for the woman known nowadays 
about the moorside as ‘ Storrith’s wife.’ 

She liked the tart irony of the title Jess had earned, and at heart 
could not regret Scroope’s loss. It had saved him from a mock- 
marriage disastrous as her own. It had given him, too, something 
that adversity can teach—grace to love hardily and well. 

In those meetings, so dear that they seemed stolen, she knew 
why he stood aloof. He could not claim her, by token of the ring 
she wore. Adrian Clare, slim, debonair, wayward as a grown-up 
child, owned her. She was teaching Roger that, against her will. 
Sometimes she feared he would know how she longed to throw off 
the gentle austerity that kept him steady. It would be so simple 

to put her hand in his, and say ‘Lead me, heart of mine.’ So simple, 
and so satisfying. 
Little by little, each grew to accept the strangeness of these new 
days. The joy of being together, though they met seldom and by 
chance, was twining its roots into their lives. Romance, the 
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master-builder, had taken the pair in hand. He had proved them 
up bleak and stony roads. They had not whimpered ; and so he 
gave spendthrift from his pedlar’s pack. 

They could not resist a call so masterful and ceaseless. Some- 
thing that neither had dreamed of was theirs—a keener vision, a 
surer grip on life. Their feet went more lightly, as if hard roads 
were velvet turf. The wind’s many songs—gale, or lullaby, or 
merry pibroch—were heard with new understanding of their music. 
All was real, reaching out, like the folded hills, into spaces where 
the heart could live unconfined—as the curlews did, and the slant- 
winged snipe, and the stars wheeling overhead when day was over. 

One evening in late August, as Scroope came down from the only 
moor left him nowadays, he found Audrey at the edge of Lanty 
Water. She turned, with a comrade’s glance at his gun, at the 
keeper’s figure trudging uphill with a full game-bag on his back. 

* You’ve done well ? ’ 

‘Merrilees and I between us. If he’d not kept the moor so 
diligently, there’d have been poorer sport.’ 

‘Is there anything that Merrilees cannot do ? ’ 

‘T suppose so, but I’ve not caught him at it yet.’ 

‘He can cook better than a woman,’ she said, jealous and 
provocative. 

‘ Better than most.’ 

‘He can keep Gayle trim indoors.’ 

‘Yes, poor rogue. He has to. Otherwise I threaten him with 
a woman to come in and put all askew.’ 

‘Some women do put things awry,’ said Audrey gently. 

‘ All of them, child—except you.’ 

Her heart was his to read, for a moment that would keep him 
unsteady for days to come. Then she drew away and pointed to 
Lanty Water. The gloaming sky, a maze of saffron, grey, and purple, 
was reflected in cool harmonies ; and underneath, as Scroope looked 
down into the depths, he saw what legend told of as a thing seldom 
glimpsed by any man. 

The buried village lay there, under dappled waters. Its broken 
roofs showed plain. So did the church tower, and the reflection of 
his own house, Gayle, secure above the flood. They stood looking 
down, in awed astonishment, till presently Audrey turned. 

“Do you hear the bells ? ’ 

A soft and muffled music stole from Lanty’s depths. Drowned 
as they were, the bells were calling still. 
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‘ They ring for our marriage, Roger, that can never be.’ 

He shook himself free of Lanty. ‘It could be. The pitiful 
thing that Adrian put on you—the thing he called a marriage—how 
could it bind you? No court of law would hold you to it.’ 

‘Only the court of honour would,’ she said, with a wistful 
firmness that touched even this headlong mood of his. ‘I took my 
vows—and, dear, nothing alters that.’ 

They stood—together, yet apart—and watched Lanty’s deeps 
reveal their proof of a legend grey as time. None tried to explain 
how houses, drowned centuries ago, still showed their upright 
skeletons. Nobody cared to surmise how church bells, lying in the 
bottom ooze, could ring so soft and clear. Some said that Lanty 
Water had the power to make folk see and hear the story that was 
a fixed grief at her heart, because it was she who had drowned the 
village. Some said this, and others that; but all knew, as these 
two did, that there were times when there was no choice but to hear 
the bells, to see the broken roofs. 

‘You take me on trust,’ said Audrey, turning to him at last with 
grave inquiry. At any cost, she must bring the everyday to bear 
against the witchery of Lanty Water. 

‘Why not ?’ 

His simple faith in her was a maddening sort of heartsease. 
“You did not ask why I hid in Tring. You would have gone on 
not asking if you had not overheard the tale.’ 

“It was enough to find you. The rest of the journey was 
forward—just the two of us.’ 

‘Oh, I know.’ 

A deeper silence, a surer knowledge, linked them close. The 
drowned bells rang, it seemed, to evensong and thanksgiving. 
They were together at the end of a tired journey. 

Yet evensong was not theirs. Both knew that it lay far off, a 
reward for toil unguessed as yet. 

‘You have not asked,’ she went on slowly, ‘how I came to 
marry such as Adrian. You must have wondered often.’ 

‘I have,’ said Roger, with her own simple candour. 

‘ If you can picture me an only gir] brought up by doting parents 
—shielded from the world till both died within a year—if you can 
understand the grief and emptiness of everythine—and Adrian 
Clare’s coming—— ’ 


‘ Poor child,’ he broke in, with gruff sympathy. 


‘He was persuasive ; and I was a child then, with an empty 
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heart that needed filling. I was sure he wanted me for myself— 
until I heard him buying a rogue’s silence with his bride’s money. 
I was a child-wife, Roger, two hours old; but I grew fast into 
womanhood, and have believed in few things since.’ 

‘ Adrian needed money,’ said Roger, looking far across the hills, 
‘but I don’t think he married you for it alone. I surprised that 
secret from him.’ 

‘Oh, tell me,’ she pleaded eagerly. ‘ If there could be the least 
spark of trust in him—— ’ 

‘I can’t give proof. Nomancould. But the only settled thing 
about Adrian is his caring. It might bring him through danger for 
your sake.’ : 

He spoke as if the words were dragged from him against his will. 
And presently his glance returned to Audrey. 

‘Why do you tell me this ? ’ she asked, cold and accusing on the 
sudden. 

‘ Because one part of me is a fool,’ he snapped, ‘ and always will 
be. I wanted to give even Adrian his due.’ 

Audrey stood quiet for a long while, listening to the water’s 
belfry. Then she went up the track, and turned to glance at him 

with baffling mockery and praise. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE STORY OF ELIZABETH’; 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


‘ THE last time I saw Thackeray,’ writes Mrs. Kemble in her ‘ Later 
Records,’ ‘ was at a dinner at Mr. Harness’,’ and she goes on to tell 
us how, on the question of seating the guests arising, the host vetoed 
the placing of Miss Thackeray, whose first novel, ‘The Story of 
Elizabeth,’ had just appeared, next her father: ‘“‘ That won't 
do; I can’t have the daughter next the father,” As we sat down; 
says Mrs. Kemble, ‘I said to him (Thackeray), “ But it appears to 
me very evident, I think, that the daughter 7s to be nezt to the 
father.” He looked at me with a beaming face and then said, 
“ Do you know I have never read a word of that thing?” “Oh!” 
cried I, “ Thackeray! why don’t you? It is excellent! It would 
give you so much pleasure ! ” “‘ My dear lady, I couldn’t, I couldn’t,” 
said he with the tears in his eyes. “ Jt would tear my guts out.”’ 
Was Mrs. Kemble’s prophecy justified ? The delicate genius of 
Anne Thackeray, as a novelist, certainly proved to be budded on 
her father’s virile stock—a myrtle grafted on the laurel stem, 
perchance, but with the same sap quickening leaf and bloom: 
primal sympathy, wide interests, a tenderness so exquisite it did 
not always dare seek direct expression, together with a great 
simplicity and sincerity, sometimes not rightly understood by the 
outside world. No one could have counted her as a cynic, yet 
there was much in her of what in her father was held as cynicism. 
She shared his scorn of shams, his hatred of meanness and pre- 
tension, and both her pathos and her humour were inherited. If 
she did not divagate from her story, as was his wont and that of 
Fielding before him, to analyse life and criticise the world at large 
whereof their characters formed part, it was something of the 
same instinct which expressed itself in her wistful meditation and 
questionings on the attitude of that world to the people of her 
books—usually to her heroines. She was a critic by nature, albeit 
a gentle one; ‘ the learned eye is still the loving one,’ as Robert 
Browning wrote of her, and as she understood so she loved the 
contacts and combinations of circumstance and personality which go 
to make the changing colours and atmosphere of everyday life—life 
not only in its gracious and harmonious aspects, but droll oddities, 
wayward impulses, the unaccountable and the unexpected. 
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There is nothing in her of the ‘ gentle hard-heartedness ’ whereof 
she once accused Miss Austen’s heroines, nor do her own maiden 
protagonists share therein. Their misfortunes indeed spring 
rather from a too credulous faith in those with whom they come in 
touch, an inability to discern sordidness, weakness, or treachery in 
those they love. Elizabeth and Esther and Dolly Vanborough 
are of softer stuff than Elizabeth Bennet or self-complacent Emma— 
I doubt even if they can join with Mr. F.’s aunt in hating a fool— 
and, as they have not much humour of their own, it is fortunate 
they are bucklered and protected by their author’s. It is both 
shield and lance in their defence, and we rejoice in the shrewd 
thrusts she delivers at those who betray them or are careless of their 
worth. Love must suffer, or how should it prove itself as love ?— 
so her unconscious, magnanimous heroines have to pay the penalty 
of their own sweet natures, and her readers are content, knowing 
that in due time she will bring them into the haven where they 
would be. Meanwhile she enjoys showing us Robert Henley and 
Rhoda as the skunks—the epithet needs no apology to the readers 
of ‘ Old Kensington ’—they are. 

In truth, the love of the ‘ very woman,’ as also that of the 
happy ending ‘which sometimes proved her snare, was Anne 
Thackeray’s by inheritance from the creator of the Newcomes, 
the Esmonds, Pendennis, the Warringtons, and Major Dobbin. It is 
true that with him the final happiness to which he dismisses his 
characters is such a very modified measure of the first rapture of 
moming that we accept it as not contravening the probabilities 
of life, or at all events its possibilities. Miss Thackeray does not 
insist any more than her father on an impossible state of beatitude 
as the final scene of her stories, but the auroral gleams are her own. 
Sometimes, indeed, a common greyness silvers everything, as in 
‘The Village on the Cliff,’ where we would fain have dear little 
Catherine happy at last and—to speak for one reader—care but 
little by comparison for Reine ; but even here there is serenity and 
peace. If Catherine be content, so must we be. 

Her stories have been criticised as vague and diffuse. It was 
her weakness as a novelist—perhaps it was also her charm—when 
she was interested, to follow the path suggested by situation or some 
minor person of the story, heedless whither it led her. Often it 
led her very far from the high road of her narrative, involving a 
dificult and, as it would seem, sometimes an impatient return. 
This was admirably touched on in a delicate and amusing parody 
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of her work years ago in Punch. Her method was her own: jt 
might be termed impressionist if the word had not been dedicated 
to such different uses. If Whistler's ‘ White Girl’ and ‘ At the 
Piano’ be impressionist portraits, so are Miss Thackeray’s Esther 
and Dolly, with whom they have much in common. It is rather 
through elimination than impression that they express themselves: 
the lines are true, the contours lovely, the sense of exquisite 
maidenhood does not ignore personality, yet some of us may feel 
it is more life and fuller that we want, and a fear possess us that 
this Florimel may prove but an image moulded by the enchantress 
from snow. 
This would not be fair in regard to either Esther or Dolly— 
both are real and both have their hold on our hearts; but Miss 
Thackeray is not a great ‘character-monger.’ Compare Dolly 
Vanborough with Mrs. Gaskell’s Molly Gibson, who may be taken 
as her pendant in the portrait gallery of the English novel. We 
know both girls from early childhood, and both are adorable, but 
Molly is realised so closely, so intimately, that we feel we ‘ have passed 
into her heart and beat its beats’ from when we first see her wide- 
awake and not daring to get up, and then (so perfectly visioned by 
George du Maurier) springing from her bed to unveil and gaze on 
her bonnet with its white quilling, till we leave her—the curtain too 
suddenly, too sadly, dropped—with her romance assured but not 
consummated ; smiling, blushing, happy, and thinking to herself 
“ How sweet is friendship!’ We love Dolly, too, but she is more 
remote, less vivid then Molly. Miss Thackeray’s subsidiary 
characters are more thinly sketched than Mrs. Gaskell’s—the 
admirably flabby Philippa pales before Mrs. Gibson’s superb 
egotism, its vampire sweetness ; Lady Sarah stands apart from the 
other people in ‘ Old Kensington,’ a fine heroic soul; and Rhoda, 
Miss Thackeray’s one attempt at a hussy, is a most successful one. 
But she has no Dr. Gibson and no Roger Hamley—tke objection- 
able men are more alive than her sympathetic ones. It may be 
that, living in the era of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’ she feared to 
attempt a gentle, perfect knight—her sense of humour might have 
wrought havoc with the portrait. Also, she resembled Jane Austen 
in that her range had its limitations, more strictly circumscribed 
even than those of her great forebear. If Miss Austen worked on 
ivory, with a brush of which she herself knew the fineness and the 
firmness, Miss Thackeray’s work reminds us rather of a fleur de 
pastel, charming and appealing, but possibly evanescent. 
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Another limitation is the sphere in which her people live, a 
delightful milieu of Georgian houses, wide gardens with sunlit 
lawns, bosky shades, and lily-scented borders, studios in Chelsea— 
the Chelsea of the ’sixties set between the past of Sir Thomas More 
and Nell Gwynn and the decorous Embankment and red brick 
mansions of to-day—London in the Season, with its thronging life 
of Park and ball-rooms, its glory of wide, shallow barouches and of 
sleek, shining steeds with proud riders on their proud backs, of 
spreading muslin gowns, lace mantles and diaphanous bonnets and 
white shoulders gleaming against velvet or tulle bodices ; a delightful 
phantasmagoria of Joachim and Saturday Pops, Grand Opera and 
Picture-shows, and a Crystal Palace still holding its own as a pleasure- 
house of music and flower-shows, where fine folk might eat pink 
ices under palm-trees without any sense of absurdity. It is a world 
of homes with panelled rooms, flowery glossy chintz and damask 
curtains not obtrusively new, and plenished with old furniture 
which had not in those days grown self-conscious ; a land of leisure, 
where pleasant social obligations had the force of duties and where 
the ideals enshrined in certain ‘little green books’ of poetry 
leavened an age which present-day youth deems materialistic with 
Neo-Arthurian chivalry. All her ladies wear more or less crinoline, 
but how charmingly the muslin frocks globe over it like the petals 
of great blossoms, while the Indian shawls trail and slip downward 
from the lustrous folds of a black silk gown! It all recalls a fairy- 
tale, and we know that fairy-tales crystallised real life to the author. 
With an apt, quaint touch and amazingly little alteration she 
transmuted Perrault’s and Mme. d’Aulnoy’s stories into Victorian 
novelettes which to-day seem almost as far removed as their originals 
from this workaday world. 

So far, Miss Thackeray’s place in English letters—the rank she 
will hold in fifty years’ time—may not appear as sure, and perhaps 
the very qualities which may secure its permanence are those which 
to-day contribute to her neglect as a writer. Yet some readers 
may hold that though she wrote impulsively, carelessly, personally 
and therefore unequally, she has a sweetness of phrase, sudden 
lights and shades of mood, the power of realising a scene or a person 
in a few winged words which are hers alone, and to such there is 
scarcely a page she has written where some sentence does not 
gleam or some one word flash with the radiance we call genius, a 
radiance often veiled from a succeeding generation. Jane Austen 
in the “forties had her audience, fit and few, but the universal 
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homage which is hers to-day would have astonished even her devotee, 
Macaulay. Hazlitt was almost forgotten by the crowd for a full 
half-century after his death ; Peacock for long sparkled and glittered 
unheeded, never even set in the carcanet of a collected edition, 
Miss Thackeray’s star is not as these, and her strongest claim on 
the future will perhaps be found not in her novels but in her swift, 
subtle sketches of the men and women among whom she lived 
and moved, the fine flower of the English world of her time, of its 
enthusiasms, activities, achievement. 

In the common and graceless phrase, she knew everyone; 
*twere better to say her experience included all the best a long life 
could garner of friendships, intimacies, and harmonies. All thisshe 
has recorded both in her slender volumes of reminiscences, ‘ Black- 
stick Papers,’ and others, and in the sketches wherein a daughter's 
love and loyalty have envisaged so lively a portrait of the father she 
worshipped on this side idolatry as to prove how fully William 
Makepeace Thackeray justified the devotion of his children and his 
friends, how his genius was fulfilled in his life as in his books. 

His wish that no biography of him should be written was 
regarded by her both in spirit and in letter, but the trivial fond 
records of his daily round were hers to recount so vividly that no 
man of his generation stands more clearly and graciously in our 
imagination than the author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Esmond.’ We 
have his own letters and the scattered memories of friends to add 
detail and background, but it is his daughter’s introductions to his 
novels which show, as in a wizard’s mirror, the brilliant, melancholy, 
kindly image—the image of a man whose life was shadowed by a 
cloud no success and no affection could lift— 


‘ A lonely man without a wife, God took from me a lady dear’— 


but one great enough not to pose as a martyr, to accept and enjoy 
all good gifts, both spiritual or material, and not to care greatly if 
those who were ignorant of the truth called him cynical, worldly, 
selfish, and other ugly words. Better to turn from such and see him 
as his daughter reveals him. 

Great as is our debt of enlightenment and entertainment to 
Charles Greville, Henry Crabb Robinson, and their compeers, their 
abstracts and lengthy chronicles of the nineteenth century have to 
be sifted and sorted before the diamond dust sparkles for our eyes 
to-day. The countless biographies and memoirs of the time hold 
jewels in their matrix, but heavily encrusted too often with the dull 
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day. Jane Carlyle queens it in her own sphere, she cannot be 
dull, but the title ‘ Our Lady of Bitterness ’ would have suited her 
as well as it did Mrs. Proctor, and, after all, she is more interested in 
herself than in anyone else. Lady Ritchie—to give Anne Thackeray 
her married name, more familiar to this age—only wrote notes, 
sketches of people and their environment, with delicate touch, both 
humorous and pathetic ; but she is Ariel holding Prospero’s wand, 
and she conjures them back in their charm, their distinction, their 
individuality. The world cannot spare memories so glowing of 
great men and gracious women seen through the eyes of a girl of 
genius, the Brownings in their habit as they lived—Mrs. Carlyle, 
‘benevolent and spirited,’ inviting confidence, nay, even confiding, 
and ready with delicious cups of hot chocolate for her two young 
guests preparatory to their cold walk back across the fields to 
Kensington Square—Charles Dickens, as the benevolent Djinn of a 
children’s party, prompting his boys and their friends in a cheer for 
Thackeray—Adelaide Kemble at the Paris Opera, pointing out to 
the two young girls, ‘ Anny ’ and her sister, a lady in the front seat 
of a box, sitting alone. 


‘She was a stout middle-aged woman, dressed in a stiff watered- 
silk dress with a huge cameo, such as people then wore, at her throat. 
Her black shiny hair shone like polished ebony ; she had a heavy 
ted face, marked brows, great dark eyes: there was something— 
how shall I say it ?—-rather fierce, defiant and set in her appearance, 
powerful, sulky; she frightened one a little. “That is George 
Sand,” said Mrs. Sartoris. She looked half bored, half far-away, she 
neither lighted up nor woke into greeting.’ 


For contrast, turn to the picture of Charlotte Bronté : 


‘a tiny, delicate, serious little lady, pale, with fair straight hair 
and steady eyes. She may be a little over thirty ; she is dressed in 
alittle barége gown with a pattern of faint green moss, she enters in 
mittens, in silence, in seriousness.’ 


We cannot wonder at the dinner-party invited to meet ‘ Jane 
Eyre’ being chilled to the bone, frozen into dullness, nor at 
Thackeray, the host, slipping away from the house to his club 
after she had left, leaving the chambers empty of delight and his 
other guests bereft of him as well as of the disappointing and 
forbidding lioness. 

Only one more portrait can be instanced, but it is one of poignant 
appeal. Chopin, a dying Orpheus, his haggard eyes ravaged by 
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burnt-out fires, but the flame of his being kindling afresh ag the 
music awoke under his hands for his friend the Scotch lady, ‘the 
plain, tall, grim, warm-hearted woman,’ and the wide-eyed child she 
had brought with her, uncomprehending but sympathetic, he 
spirit already finely touched to all fine issues. 

There may seem to later readers a wide difference between the 
netteté and clarity of the ‘characters’ quoted here, with their sudden 
flash-light irradiation, and the portrayal of the heroines of her novels, 
their minutely expressed succession of changing emotions and 
impressions resulting in a prismatic dazzle, a spray-mist of feeling 
They are in truth two aspects of life viewed by the same observer. 
Browning and Tennyson and Mrs. Kemble are drawn by her as she 
knew them ; the persons in her stories as she felt them. In the 
novels, when she is not absorbed in a maiden’s heart-struggles, 
but intent on showing what that same girl saw or perceived of 
the outside world, the clear, direct vision is again evident, as in the 
matchless schoolroom scene at the opening of ‘ The Village on the 
Cliff,’ or in the charming picture, like one of Lady Waterford’s best 
drawings, of the children singing ‘ As pants the hart’ in ‘Old 
Kensington.’ 

Even more to the purpose might be instanced the description in 
the latter book of Mr. Royal (G. F. Watts) in his studio—the old 
studio in the old ‘ Little Holland House ’—so few are now left to 
remember for themselves. It realises the painter and his su- 
roundings; the long, low passages and rooms with their oak beams, 
dark blue ceilings and vaguely descried frescoes on the walls, the 
lofty ample studio, with its master, the painter, ‘the only man of 
to-day,’ as Oscar Wilde once said to the present writer, ‘ entirely 
above the accidents of his age.’ 

Itis impossible for anyone who knew Lady Ritchie to think of her 
and her books apart, her work was so like herself. Her nature 
radiated in sudden unexpected ways and affected people even who 
did not know her personally. Nearly fifty years ago, a small, rather 
dingy double-fronted Georgian house in Kensington, opposite the 
larger bow-windowed one where ‘ Vanity Fair’ was written, sud- 
denly woke to life under the activities of a band of painters and 
glaziers, thereby greatly interesting a girl who used to pass it day 
by day. Scraping, cleaning, plastering were patent through the 
widely opened windows, and a shine of white paint unusual in 
those days. Then a more exciting development ensued, rooms 
freshly arrayed in the daintiest form of wall-paper ever devised— 
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what were then called block-printed papers, white grounds with 
patterns in monotone, soft golden yellow or dusky blue, running over 
them. Beyond the farther windows, the trees in a garden behind 
shared in the spring-time gladness of the Cinderella transforma- 
tion, while the passer-by, feeling its charm, wondered who the new 
inmates might be. ‘ It is just like a story of Miss Thackeray’s,’ was 
her description of it, and a little later on she learned it was the lady’s 
ownhome. The house still stands, though a few years since a fire 
had nearly ended its existence, but its bright bridal aspect is a 
thing of the past and of memory. 

Some years later the same girl met for the first time its erstwhile 
mistress at the home of Mrs. Ritchie, her husband’s mother, one 
summer evening in the garden set towards the Surrey woodlands. 
It was a gathering of family and friends, few, but all interesting and 
interested in one another, and either distinguished or with promise 
of distinction. There breathed the fragrance of youth and ardour, 
high hopes and intentions, aims now long since justified and 
recognised or closed and sealed by death. Over all the influence of 
Thackeray’s daughter was felt, if only in the power which many 
persons of genius—not all—possess of making life in their presence 
fuller, quicker, more interesting, of sharing like Freia their golden 
apples with those around them. 

As clearly as yesterday comes back the slight, eager figure in the 
black silk dress flying down a grassy bank bounding the tennis-lawn 
to pick up and comfort her small son and daughter who had 
untowardly rolled down the slope and were much discomfited by 
their disaster. The bird-like lightness of poise and movement 
remain in memory as it stayed with her to the last. At eighty she 
had the alert step and gait of a girl, 


‘ She rises on the toe—her aspiration 
Lifts her from earth.’ 


And her talk was so charming, it held something of a child’s 
simplicity blended with the grace of a woman of the world together 
with a delicate ‘malice’ in which was no offence—in truth she 
knew it was a sin to be a mocker—combining to give salt and spice 
to her sweetness. Since her death her letters have revealed more 
fully how keen as well as wide was her vision, how apt her wit, how 
tender and intuitive her sympathies, or, to use a nobler and less 
hackneyed word, her compassion. As a letter-writer she must take 
her own place among the goodly fellowship which holds Cowper and 
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Lamb and Gray, Dorothy Osborne, Jane Austen and Mary Sibylls 
Holland among its members. In her letters, also, she was so much 
herself, so natural in her honesty and singleness, that she makes us 
feel, as she did in life, in how much brown paper and string we 
most of us go about tied up. 

A sea of happy recollections rises in full tide at the sound of her 
name and of others whose memories are associated with it, bearing 
one back to a past and a society linked by kinship and affection in 
interests and pursuits and enjoyment stimulated and nurtured in 
that bright air. A hand akin to hers and dowered with a like gift 
has recently sketched the family and its ever-widening circle of 
friends, and an attempt to add to the record of a ‘ Nineteenth. 
Century Childhood ’ is perhaps needless. Yet one is fain to note 
one amenity of the group as delightful as it is unusual. In many 
family groups there lurks a jealousy or criticism of friends any 
one member may possess outside the pale : it was not so with Lady 
Ritchie and her kindred. Any friend of brother or sister was at 
once accepted and welcomed. If they loved you, you must be 
worthy of love, and so your passport was honoured with warmth 
and charm the remembrance of which ever remains. 

For all her treasure-hold of memories, Lady Ritchie never grew 
old ; she was always in touch with the age in which she lived—the 
eternal girl looked out from her eyes all her days, as in her portrait 
by Sargent, perhaps the most understanding he ever achieved. In 
it we meet again the ardent gaze, seeking as to embrace all good and 
beauty, the fine penetrating smile in which no experience of wrong 
or sorrow could quench the wonder and longing of life—a full 
assurance given by looks of the Spirit within. 

ETHEL Ear. 
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A HIGHLAND SCHOOL SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER MACRAE, M.A. 


Sixty years is but a brief space of time in the long history of the 
great and important work of education, which had been going on 
more or less quietly and casually, in one way or another, from the 
time when Homo Sapiens made his first appearance on our planet, 
until within living memory, when modern ideas, of Prussian origin, 
began to find favour among men. And when we contemplate all the 
educational activities, experiments, changes, and fads with which 
we are now so familiar, we can hardly help wondering at the edu- 
cational and scholastic results, which were so often achieved by the 
unaided efforts of the common people themselves, in the simple 
and homely days of old. I say sixty years, because it is exactly 
sixty years ago that I began my career in life, as a teacher, at the 
ripe age of fourteen, and the munificent yearly salary of £4, and 
board and lodging by turns with the parents of my pupils. My 
father, who was fairly well off, as things went in those primitive 
days, intended ‘me for the University, but he died when I was 
only thirteen, leaving a large family, of whom I was the eldest, 
inadequately provided for. This made it necessary for me to 
begin as soon as possible to earn my own living. When I told my 
schoolmaster, who knew that I was looking out for a post of some 
sort, that I had been successful, and would have to leave home in 
a few days to take charge of a very small school in a remote 
glen far away among the distant mountains, he congratulated me 
and wished me every success. But at the same time he told me 
that, as I was one of his best pupils, and the yearly visit of H.M. 
Inspector was shortly due, he was very anxious that I should be 
present on such a very important occasion, and help to uphold 
the credit of the school. A visit from H.M. Inspector was a dis- 
tinction which few of the neighbouring schools enjoyed, and was, of 
course, the great event of the school year. The correspondent, by 
whom I was engaged for my post, was the wife of a gamekeeper. 
Before her marriage she had been in high-class service as a lady’s 
maid, and had acquired a proficiency in the euphuistic language 
appropriate to such a position. At the request of the schoolmaster 
I wrote to her, explaining the circumstances and asking that I 
might be allowed to remain at school for ten days after the date 
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for which I had been engaged. My request was granted in ap 
elegant and highly complimentary letter, which I have still got, 
and in which the writer congratulated herself and the other parents 
of her neighbourhood on being about to receive for their children 
the services of a boy whose scholarship was so highly appreciated 
and valued by his teacher. I ought to have been pleased with 
such a letter, but I had sense enough to know that it is not always 
easy to live up to a great reputation, still less to a false one, and] 
well remember how very anxious that letter made me feel, lest | 
should prove unequal to the great things that might possibly be 
expected of me. 

On the day of the Inspector’s visit I felt very much disappointed 
with my paper work, but while being tested in reading, the In- 
spector questioned me about the grammar and meaning of the 
passage that I had read, and I could see that he was pleased with 
my answers. I was the only Latin pupil in the school at the time, 
and, as he seemed equally pleased with the way I acquitted myself 
in that subject, the schoolmaster, evidently well pleased also, 
stepped forward and introduced me as being about to go out into 
the world on my own account, and that, too,as a teacher. I have 
no doubt the Inspector wondered very much what sort of a teacher 
I could possibly be, for, without saying anything, he took up my 
written work, looked through it, and asked me several questions. 
I kmew there was a mistake in this work, and he was not 
long in discovering it. He could see that I was very much put 
out, but he cheered me up by telling me that many a boy would 
feel proud of such a paper. He then spoke to me about my cir- 
cumstances, prospects, and hopes with a kindness and sympathy 
which impressed me so much that my eyes filled with tears, and 
which I have cherished as a pleasing memory all through my life. 
How little we know the possible influence and inspiration of a few 
wise and sympathetic words, spoken in the ear of a boy when his 
heart is laden with his own little anxieties and hopes! 

The next day I spent at home with my mother, who, among 
her other cares, was anxious lest I might get fascinated with the 
free life of the deer forest, or of the hill sheep-farm, and lose all 
desire for any further education. I remember she impressed upon 
me, with great earnestness, that unless I got on with my books 
and education, there would be nothing left for me but the labour of 
my hands, a thing to which none of my forefathers had ever been 
reduced. She told me of some ministers and other successful men, 
who, to her own knowledge, began life as boy-teachers in some remote 
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glen or isolated crofting township. In fact, in those primitive days, 
it was quite a common thing for Highland boys, with scholastic 
ambitions, to begin life in this way. The following morning, which 
was June 7, I set out in good time to journey on foot to my post, 
a distance by road of about forty miles, which I was to accomplish 
in two days. I could have gone part of my first day’s journey of 
about fifteen miles by train, for the railway had recently reached 
our village. But the railway habit had not yet been formed among 
us, and no self-respecting youth would be so effeminate as to take 
the train for a short journey when he had a smooth and perfect 
road beneath his feet and a fine summer day before him. My 
mother escorted me for five miles. What a delightful walk that 
was, and what a fadeless memory it has been. The thought of 
the parting filled my heart with even more than my usual affection 
towards her, but then the hopes and promises of life were before 
me, and some day before long I should be able to help her through 
the hardships of her impoverished widowhood, at least to the extent 
of half my salary of £4. How well I remember the parting and the 
sacred spot where it took place! On one side of us was the sea 
in full tide ; and on the other, in the far distance, the northern 
slopes of Ben Wyvis, still covered with mighty patches of winter 
snow. The country, gorgeous with vernal green, golden broom, and 
silver hawthorn, and vocal with the song of birds, seemed to rejoice 
around us in the limpid light—a happy omen with which to start 
life’s journey. After standing still for a little on the middle of 
the road, with no one in sight, she committed me unto God’s 
gracious mercy and protection, and so we parted. 

I continued my journey, saddened by the parting, but cheered 
by many hopes of the great things which I believed the future to 
hold in store for me. I spent the night at my grandfather’s house, 
where I arrived in the afternoon and found all his people busy 
at work on the land. The good old man was sorry to think I was 
leaving school so young, instead of continuing there until I was 
ready to go to college, but he hoped I would push my way there 
somehow. ‘ You know enough Latin already,’ he said, ‘to go on 
working at it by yourself, and if you know Latin, you'll be all right 
for college,’ and then he mentioned a well-known and much respected 
minister of the day who started life as a shepherd boy. I had still 
about twenty-five miles before me, if I followed the road, but by 
taking a short cut along a mountain pass I could shorten my 
journey by eight or nine miles. No one thought of driving me part 
of the way, for in those robust days a boy of fourteen who could not 
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walk twenty-five miles in the course of a fine June day would not 
have been considered worth his salt. But there arose a discussion ag 
to whether I should go all the way by road or take the short cut by 
the mountain pass, which, as I did not know the way, might prove 
rather risky, especially if a mist came on, a thing that may 
suddenly happen at any time among Highland mountains. While 
the question was being discussed around the breakfast table, who 
should make his appearance at the door but a frowsy old Gaelic 
pedlar. He was well known in the district, and, frowsy though he 
was, he was connected with one of the old county families, and 
was nearly related to one of the great scientists of the first half 
of the nineteenth century. His arrival solved the problem of the 
route by which I was to continue my journey. He was given a 
substantial breakfast, and instructed by my grandfather to conduct 
me safely through the mountain pass and to place me on the road 
leading to my destination. He replied, in courteous and stately 
Gaelic, that he looked upon it as a great honour to be given an 
opportunity of doing a service to a member of the worthy old family 
to which I belonged, and forthwith proceeded to trace the con- 
nexion between his own family and mine, and to relate how one 
of his own family and another of mine covered themselves with 
glory and fell together in the Battle of Sheriffmuir. 
And so the pedlar and myself started on our journey up the 
hill to work our way through the pass. His burden of wares, 
of which he would not allow me for one moment to relieve him, 
was extremely light ; nevertheless, the poor wheezy old man found 
the climbing part of our journey very trying, and our progress was 
painfully slow. But when we came to the descent, which was easy 
and gentle, he felt much more comfortable, and he began to enter- 
tain me with old-world legends and tales of clan fights and raids, 
which he embellished with appropriate quotations of Gaelic poetry. 
When we struck the high road once more I hoped my pedlar would 
remain behind to try to dispose of his wares, without convoying 
me any farther. I thanked him for taking me safely through the 
mountain pass, and told him I could now get along by myself, 
for I did not feel at all proud of his company. But no, he would 
see me safe to the end of the journey. The first house we came 
to was a shepherd’s cottage, and he proposed that we should go in. 
We found the shepherd’s wife at home. She seemed to be well 
acquainted with the pedlar, wha introduced me to her with becoming 
grace, explaining to her ‘ whence we came and whither wending,’ and, 
to my utter disgust, proceeded forthwith to enlarge on the ancient 
connexion between his own family and mine. The good woman 
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was very friendly and treated us to a liberal refreshment of crisp 
oatcakes and creamy junket. Thus refreshed, we continued our 
journey, of which about nine miles still remained. I could see 
the old man was already tired, and I tried to persuade him not 
to come any farther, but to try to dispose of his wares among the 
cottages we were leaving behind us, and seek a night’s shelter in 
one of them, but all in vain. In spite of the undignified com- 
panionship of the pedlar, it was very delightful, in the calm of that 
June afternoon, to saunter along by the banks of an alder-fringed 
noisy river, or through the fragrant birchwood on the hillside. 
There were snow-white lambs frisking about on the green patches 
by the river, while in front of me, far up the glen, stood out lofty 
blue mountains, still covered with patches of snow. I was born 
in a Highland glen, and there I spent my early childhood. I had 
shadowy golden memories of the mountains of central Ross-shire, 
and it was with a feeling of boundless delight that I found myself 
among them once more. 

In the late afternoon we suddenly came in near sight of some 
houses. My ancient companion, who was not used to walking so 
far at a stretch, and was now only able to trudge along with weary 
steps and slow, knew every house in the district. Leaning on his 
stick and pausing to recover his breath, he pointed to one of the 
houses. ‘ The longest tale,’ said he, ‘must come to an end, and there 
is the end of our journey.’ I reported myself at the house of the 
goodwife by whom I had been engaged. My companion, who 
needed no introduction, invoked a blessing on the household and 
proceeded, with such breath as was still left to him, to explain in 
ceremonious Gaelic that he had the honour of introducing to her a 
young member of a very old family, which in bygone days was 
very friendly with his own family. I felt far from honoured myself, 
and I could not help thinking that the worthy goodwife must have 
felt that it was somewhat undignified for the new schoolmaster 
to be introduced in this way by an old pedlar—or was it only my 
imagination ?—for I felt my dignity much lowered by his company 
and guidance. In any case, I received a warm welcome. The 
pediar was kindly treated, and found a resting-place somewhere 
about the premises for the night. 

Next morning the pedlar displayed his poor and meagre wares, 
among which were some chap-books, which the children bought 
with such coppers as they were able to scrape together—small 
booklets of perhaps sixteen unstitched and uncut pages of about 
four by three inches. The first page was occupied by the title 
and a very crude picture, and in these wonderful publications one 
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read the true stories of Bluebeard, Jack the Giant-Killer, Robin- 
son Crusoe, and other noted historical characters. And what a 
source of delight those chap-books proved for quite a number of 
days. The young people spelled their way through them over and 
over again, and related them to one another, sometimes working 
in conversations and incidents of their own imagination, which 
might either intensify the interest or call forth protests against 
spoiling the true story, according to the skill of the narrator or 
the mood of the listeners. Most of the children were bilingual, 
but English was the usual language for the chap-book, and what 
an excellent exercise these tales were for those who were only 
learning that language! I doubt if any boy or girl ever receives 
more pleasure out of the costliest entertaimment than those young 
people received for quite two or three weeks out of their chap-books. 
After all, the amount of pleasure we enjoy, whether we are young 
or old, does not depend so much upon the source of the pleasure 
as upon our own capacity for enjoyment. 

On the Monday following my arrival we started school. I had 
a dozen or more pupils, who, in bad weather, were usually all 
present, but when the weather was fine the bigger ones had to be 
away at work. The schoolroom had been a small cart-shed dug 
out of a high bank, and roofed over with turf. My predecessor 
started by bringing his pupils together in the ‘ ben’ room—that is, 
the best room or parlour—of the house where he happened to have 
his residence for the time being, but as this arrangement did not 
conduce either to the tidiness or the cleanliness of the ‘ ben’ room, 
the condition of which was so often a cause of pathetic care and 
pride to the devoted housewife, it was decided to transfer the school 
from those state appartments to the cart-shed. The open end of 
the shed had been built up with a turf wall, in which there were 
placed a door and asmall one-pane window. In the innermost end of 
the shed there had been placed a hearthstone on which, when the 
weather was cold, we could have a peat fire. Above the hearth- 
stone there was a hole in the roof to let the smoke escape, but this 
the smoke was sometimes very unwilling to do. The furniture 
consisted of two rough forms and an equally rough table, at which 
the pupils sat by turns to write in theircopy-books. In fine weather 
the work in this primitive schoolroom was pleasant enough, but 
in wet weather the rain came through the roof and played such 
havoc with the copy-books that at such times the writing lesson 
had to be abandoned until the roof was made rain-proof by 4 
substantial thatch of heather. 
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I was younger and smaller than some of my pupils, and in 
appearance I must have been very insignificant. However, I had 
no anxiety on that score myself, and, as a matter of fact, I never 
had any trouble in the way of discipline. The boys knew that 
education was an essential attribute of true manhood, and that I 
had the authority of their parents behind me, against which there 
could be no possible appeal. One of the parents, a man of character 
and understanding, a good man whose memory I have always 
cherished with affection and respect, took advantage of an early 
opportunity to have a talk with me. His genial and sympathetic 
manner was very delightful and reassuring. ‘ You are but young,’ 
he said, ‘to be beginning work like this, and it is not like this it 
would be for you if your father was alive. Indeed, I am believing 
you would be getting ready for to go to the college, but it is like 
this the case is, and so you must be manly and masterful. You 
must put authority on your scholars, and if Roderick does not 
give you obedience, tell me, and I’ll put some heat in his backside 
for him.’ Roderick was the enfant terrible of the place. I thought 
he was rather a big boy for corporal punishment, but I lived to 
see the birch applied to boys quite as big at an English public school. 
Poor Roderick was a lad of uncertain temper. His voyage through 
life was unsettled and brief, but he never gave me any trouble 
during lesson time. He was older and bigger than I was, and out 
of school hours he was very fond of having a wrestling bout with 
me, but, as shortness of limb is not always a disadvantage in 
wrestling, he found that I was not so easily thrown as he thought. 
On one occasion we had a fight in his father’s barn, and I had the 
worst of it. His sister, who was a good bit younger than himself, 
happened to come on the scene at the finish, and was very anxious 
to go and tell her father, who, she was sure, would give him a 
good thrashing. But as I told her she was to do no such thing, 
Roderick became extremely anxious to make up the quarrel, and 
so the affair ended. 

In a week or ten days my box arrived. It had been left at a 
roadside smithy miles away, to be picked up by the first cart 
that might chance to be going up the glen. In it was contained 
not only my modest supply of clothes but also the equally modest 
parcel of books that made up my library—a smaller library than 
almost every schoolboy now carries daily in his satchel. Among 
4 few other books there was the Bible, in which my mother was 
anxious that I should read a few verses every day. There was 
also a Latin delectus. My schoolmaster was very anxious that 
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I should continue to work at my Latin and finish the delectus within 
@ given time, and then he would send me another book to read, 
It was my intention to do all I could to carry out his wishes, but 
the fascination of mountain, lake, and stream was too much for me, 
and I troubled little about books or learning during two years 
of this primitive but wholesome and delightful life. When at 
the age of sixteen I went back to serious schoolwork once more, 
I found it no easy matter to make up for lost ground. 

In spite of primitive and unfavourable conditions there was 
good work done in the old cart-shed. The credit, however, was 
not due to the teacher, but to the parents who backed him up in 
every way they knew, and so long as human nature remains what 
it is, the parent, whether for good or for evil, will remain the para- 
mount influence in the education of the child. There was one 
boy of thirteen who scarcely knew the alphabet and could speak 
no English. He began school about October, worked hard and 
steadily through the winter months, and next summer, when he 
had a slack hour while herding his father’s sheep, he used to read 
Scott’s novels. He learned a language and learned to read it with 
enjoyment in little more than six months’ schooling. That boy 
belonged to a family with a great aptitude for learning. He became 
a sheep farmer, and died many years ago, having gained the re- 
putation of being the best master in the whole of the district 
in which he lived. One of his cousins, who started his education 
in the same way, became a distinguished student of Edinburgh 
University, and I remember reading some articles by him in THE 
CorNHILL MaGazInE many yearsago. The subjects I was supposed 
to teach were Scripture, Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. There 
was a great deal of Bible reading, and it was very striking how 
the language and phraseology of the Bible entered, not only into 
their English composition, but even into the conversation, especially 
of those who usually spoke Gaelic. Reading was a favourite subject, 
and there used to be many keen and interesting discussions on the 
pronunciation and exact meaning of long and unusual words. 
These discussions were by no means confined to the cart-shed, 
but were often entered into by the grown-ups, and continued for 
days. Sometimes one of the deer-stalkers would settle a dispute 
by declaring that he had heard his lordship pronounce such 4 
word in such a way, as, for instance, when on one occasion after 4 
long discussion about the pronunciation of ‘clerk,’ we were authori- 
tively informed that his lordship had been heard to pronounce it 
as rhyming with ‘bark.’ The English of the servants whom his 
lordship and her ladyship brought with them from London was 
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not good. We had no faith in the pronunciation of the man who 
called a horse ‘ an oss,’ or the maid who declared that ‘ the mountain 
hair made her feel ’angry’ (hungry), but against his lordship’s 
English there was no appeal. 

The Inverness Courier made its weekly way by slow stages up 
the glen, and not only the bigger pupils, but even the parents used 
to come to me for the explanation of an occasional word or phrase. 
On one occasion only did I have to own myself beaten. In the report 
of the proceedings of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
there was something about the ‘relevancy of the overture,’ and I 
had to own that even with the help of the dictionary I was unable 
to give a satisfactory explanation. And so the question of the 
relevancy of the overture had to remain unsolved. But even the 
compiler of a dictionary might be put out by an unfamiliar technical 
term. I was sometimes pressed into service to read the newspaper 
aloud to the older people, and I remember, one fine Sunday evening, 
reading to an appreciative and much interested audience a long 
account of the great battle of Sadowa, where the Prussians de- 
feated the Austrians on July 3, 1866. One of the fathers—a 
small sheep farmer—had in his possession a history of Scotland, 
and there was nothing that gave him more delight than to get me 
to go to his house in the evening and translate a chapter of it into 
Gaelic for him, for I was fast becoming quite expert in the use of 
that language. ‘ When are you coming in,’ he used to say when 
we met, ‘ to take a little while on history ?’ 

With their writing the pupils took the very greatest pains. 
Sometimes I had to rule the paper and set the copy headline. 
Great was the satisfaction of any of them whose writing compared 
favourably with that headline—a thing which often happened. 
Sometimes they had copy-books with engraved headlines, and though 
they cherished no vain hopes of ever being able to write like the 
“copper plate ’ as we used to call it, yet they strove hard to come as 
near it as they could ; and in how many of the costly and extrava- 
gant schools of the present day would it be possible to find work 
of greater educational value for hand or eye than these simple and 
purely artistic efforts? How well I remember the distress and 
dismay when a page, on which so much praiseworthy effort had 
been spent, got splashed with a drop of dirty water from the leaky 
roof! It was the sight of a few splashed pages of copy-book, much 
more than any anxiety for the comfort of their children, that finally 
persuaded the parents to give the old cart-shed a rainproof thatch. 

But it was the arithmetic lesson that seemed to call forth the 
keenest excitement. The book we used was Gray’s Arithmetic, 
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quite a small book which in those days was to be found in every 
school in the Highlands. In fact a ‘Gray’s’ was a general name 
among the school children for all textbooks on arithmetic, and | 
remember schoolboy discussions as to which was the correct term, 
‘The Gray’s’ or ‘The Gray.’ To have gone through The Gray’s, 
and to be able to work out any sum or problem in it, was one of the 
recognised proofs of a sound practical education. At arithmetic 
each pupil worked independently from his own book, and the boy 
who had no book of his own might chum up with another boy 
and both would work together as well as they could, the cleverer 
boy being always generous with his help to the other. A boy 
would spend a day or two over one problem rather than acknowledge 
himself beaten by appealing to me for help. Great was the interest 
and tense the excitement when such an appeal had at last to be 
made. When the pupil brought his carefully cleaned slate to me, 
and I sat down by the little table with it, the whole school crowded 
around me to follow my solution of the difficulty. Whether they 
could understand the process or not made no difference to the 
strained silence with which they watched me, and which I can 
compare only to the intense and eager interest of a crowd of boys 
at the close of an English public school cricket match, with the last 
man in and a few more runs still required to win the match. The 
interest as well as the stillness became more and more strained 
as the answer came out figure by figure, exactly as in the book, 
until the last figure was reached and the strained attention was 
suffered to relax, not indeed in the cheering that greets the winning 
hit of a school cricket match, but in beaming smiles of kindly 
appreciation of the mathematical skill of their humble teacher. 
During the deer-stalking season there was among the gillies 
who came to the glen a young lad who had the reputation of being 
a good scholar. But my good friend, whose kind and sympathetic 
conversation with me I have already mentioned, felt sure I was a 
better scholar than the gillie, and so when an opportunity occurred 
one evening we were set to question and test each other in the 
presence of three or four judges who were much better qualified 
to act as judges of red deer and black-faced sheep than of such a 
contest. The gillie, being my elder by two or three years, was told 
to begin, which he did by telling me to conjugate the subjunctive 
mood of cognosco. From grammar we went on to give each other 
passages to translate from my delectus. It was left to ourselves 
to say whether we were satisfied that our translations were correct. 
Then our judges gave sentences of their own to translate into 
Latin, and I can remember that one of them was—‘ His lordship 
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killed two stags yesterday.’ ‘His Lordship’ was not a phrase 
for which anything I could remember in my Latin exercises 
suggested a satisfactory translation, but, calling to mind the 
proverb that ‘He who hesitates is lost,’ I promptly began : 
‘Dominus suus . . .” wondering at the same time what my old 
schoolmaster would say if he had heard me. My opponent, 
however, declared himself satisfied that I knew Latin better 
than he did. He then suggested problems in simple equations, 
in which we both got correct answers, but he was always 
finished before me, and so we ended our contest with mutual com- 
pliments, and I, as being so much younger than my opponent, 
was unanimously acknowledged to be the victor. This gillie after- 
wards went to India, where he had a very successful business career. 
Our judges had no difficulty in realising that English could be 
put into Latin as well as into Gaelic, but the magic powers of the 
letter x in Algebra was a mystery which they could not fathom. 

What would the Board of Education and its Inspectors say to 
such a school to-day ? How ruthlessly it would be condemned on 
every conceivable sanitary and educational ground! Nevertheless, 
all my pupils except one became ‘ profitable members of the Church 
and Commonwealth,’ all of them earning an honest and competent 
living. I have still in my possession letters written in far-off days 
by some of them who never went to any other school. Those 
letters are clearly and correctly written in good English, with perhaps 
a weakness for long words, which might possibly be meant to show 
me that my educational efforts had not been wasted on them, but 
I doubt very much if the average country lad of to-day leaves 
school, after a compulsory attendance of seven or eight years, with 
an education any better or more practical than theirs. 

It has been my lot to have seen something of educational work, 
both at home and abroad, and for the greater part of my life I 
have been in close touch with young people, from the Preparatory 
schoolboy to the University undergraduate. Over and over again, 
in the course of my long and varied experience, I have allowed my 
thoughts to wander back to my first humble efforts in the old 
cart-shed, at the head of that solitary glen among the Ross-shire 
mountains, and I can very truly say that never in college or 
school have I known pupils to face their work with so much interest, 
cheerfulness, and goodwill. And the explanation is that the parents 
were the real educators, from whom the pupils accepted such food 
as was provided for the mind, as readily and naturally as the food 
provided for the body. The work was done as nature intended, 
and was therefore easy, pleasant, and successful. 











DELILAH. 
BY HUMFREY JORDAN. 


THE affair started when Bray, the new Commissioner, paid his 
first visit to Sin Byu and encountered Murray, whom he had only 
once met since they had gone down from Cambridge. Murray 
during a reasonably active life as a consulting geologist had nursed 
a fondness for animals and had cultivated and nourished certain 
theories concerning them. Bray had never shot a tiger, and badly 
wanted to do so; indeed, it was popularly sppposed that he had 
applied for his new division because without undue waste of time 
it seemed inevitable that he would be able to get his tiger in it. 
So when Murray dined with Bray on the second night of the latter’s 
visit, and the Commissioner informed the company that Cartwright, 
the policeman, was making the necessary arrangements for a shoot, 
when the geologist worked the conversation round from that to one 
of his pet theories concerning the taming of wild animals, the fate 
of Delilah became, as it were, decreed in advance. 

The following day Cartwright came in to Sin Byu and reported 
that he had discovered a fresh kill in the Thon-lon forests between 
the river and the sea, and that he had completed the necessary 
arrangements. So Bray went off in high good humour; and by 
nightfall he was ensconced in considerable bodily discomfort on a 
platform up a tree, where, accompanied only by Cartwright and one 
native, he kept watch over the mutilated body of a ghi. 

Perched beyond the reach of danger, unless something very 
unusual should occur, armed with weapons made deadly and 
accurate by science, the two men awaited the return of the tiger 
to its food, anxious lest the cramped position in which they must 
lie or the length of the wait ahead might force them to some 
incautious movement which would warn the great beast of their 
presence. Around them, unseen and mysterious, a rough steep 
country of great trees and of ruthless vegetation obscuring sheer 
hills and narrow valleys, the jungle awoke to the stealthy activity 
of night. Insects innumerable spoke with loud monotonous in- 
sistence ; and in the hot darkness innumerable insects bit. With 
infinite caution, with incomparable noiselessness, unseen creatures 
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moved about the vital business of their lives, preying and being 
preyed upon. The atmosphere was pregnant with fear and cruelty 
and lust and savageness and flawless cunning. The world was alive 
with noises, but so subtle and so disguised that, apart from the 
monotonous voices of the insects, the sum of them was like some 
haunted silence. Then, almost hurriedly, the moon cleared the 
eastern hills and hung high in a sky swept of stars, and even from 
the depths of the jungle the darkness disappeared. Where there had 
been blackness that strained human eyes there was immediately 
beauty beyond description ; in many shades of shadow, in pools of 
shining light, in gleams and streaks of silver, in a softness of outline 
undreamed of in the crudity of day, that place of great trees and 
hanging creepers, of interwoven vegetation, came suddenly into 
visual form. But although the world again had meaning to the 
eyes, the meaning was hard to discover. The subtle noises that 
haunted the silence of the night were the noises of many movements, 
but even the moon of the tropics could not disclose the movements 
themselves. All about the two men, waiting on a platform up a 
tree beside a dead deer, wild creatures moved on their appointed 
errands ; yet the men did not see them although they looked—were 
only aware of their passage after they had passed. 

The body of the ghi lay on its side beside a fallen tree trunk. 
A patch of moonlight fell across the head and shoulders, but in 
that soft light the glazed stare of the half-closed eyes was obscured, 
and only the high dignity of death stamped the timid head. To the 
watchers the presence amongst all the stealthy, secret movement 
of the jungle of that aloof, immobile form brought some feeling 
of awe. In the midst of so much vital energy there was an un- 
comfortable finality about the quiescence of the body; and in the 
hot still air the smell of its rapid decay assumed the proportion 
of an unnecessary vulgar insult. So the hours passed, but no 
clearly identifiable sound distinguished itself from the subtle 
confusion of many nocturnal noises. 

Bray, having endured his cramped position as long as he could, 
began to move his legs with extreme caution, but a hand touched 
him lightly on the shoulder, warning him. He had heard nothing 
beyond the many sounds which he had been hearing throughout 
the night, he had smelt nothing beyond the mixed smells of the 
jungle and the sweet, sickly offensiveness of the dead ghi; but 
he realised that the Burman behind him was aware of something, 
80 he ceased moving his legs and gave attention to his gun. Quite 
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suddenly, without any preliminary warning from his ears, he smelt 
tiger ; and then, again without warning from his ears, he saw tiger. 
As though she commanded silence, a well-grown tigress appeared in 
the uncertain light below the platform ; and it was not until she 
was visible, a great slinking, heavy-bellied creature with eyes that 
shone in the moonlight, that the noise of her soft movement was 
clear. She was suspicious. Suspicion seemed inseparable from that 
slinking, alert form ; but she was not alarmed. After her, moving 
silently and with skill, but without the lithe, slinking furtiveness 
of their mother, two cubs padded. As the shaft of moonlight which 
had illuminated the ghi’s head, which had moved on to leave the 
carcase decently in shadow, fell on the head of the great cat, Bray 
fired. Almost at the same moment Cartwright fired too, both 
barrels in quick succession ; but he fired at the cubs, and not the 
mother. At Bray’s shot the tigress sprang into the air, fury and 
terror and pain giving a note to her voice that was neither scream 
nor roar, but something uncanny and horrible. She cleared the 
fallen tree trunk in her first bound, and immediately the night and 
the jungle hid her and her wounds and her pain. Cartwright’s first 
shot dropped one of the cubs stone dead beside the body of the ghi; 
the second fetched a high scream from the other cub but did not 
stop it, and it scrambled after its mother over the fallen tree. 
After the echo of the shots and the echo of the cries had died away, 
after a disturbance lasting no more than a few seconds, there was, 
except for the presence of a new body, a plump, rounded, childish 
body, nothing different in the appearance of the scene than during 
the long hours of waiting. Yet, beyond the ceaseless, monotonous, 
loud voices of insects, the jungle was strangely quiet. Bray and 
Cartwright had the impression that all about them in the hot night 
creatures, alarmed and fearful, were listening. 

‘I’m pretty sure,’ Bray declared, since there was now no longer 
any need for silence, ‘that she can’t go very far. In fact, I thought 
I got the heart. It must have been very near.’ 

‘I’m afraid,’ said Cartwright, ‘that I missed the second cub 
altogether, or only just scratched it. Pure bad shooting.’ 

But Bray, who suffered from common sentimentalities, kept 
silence about the cubs. 

‘There is, I suppose,’ he announced, ‘nothing to do iil 
dawn? Anyhow we can smoke now. We can’t move down 
from this.’ 

‘Too risky altogether, sir,’ Cartwright answered. ‘ You can't 
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be certain how badly she is hit. We must wait till the light comes. 
Then we'll follow up.’ 

t When the dawn came, dissolving the moonlight into day without 
oa any lingering of half lights, they climbed down and followed up 

warily the tracks of the wounded beast. 

hat It was not difficult tracking, and it was clear that they would 
not have to go far, for the trail of blood was heavy on leaves and 
undergrowth. No living creature could bleed like that and go for 
-. any great distance. Indeed, as they moved down a steep hillside, 
scrambling and sliding on loose soil amongst the boles of mighty 


trees, they wondered at the amazing energy, the grim determination, 


a pethaps the panting fury of hate and fear that could take a dying 
ay beast so far. The nature of the trail altered. There were no 


th longer pug marks and splashes and pools of blood, but a sort of 
. drag mark in the loose earth, where the tigress, un~“le to walk, 





and : Rie 
had clawed and slid down the steep hillside. There was a stream 
a not far ahead, but she had never reached it. She lay a hundred 
4 | Jards short of it, where the ground flattened out and she could 
mse not slide, clawing, downhill. It seemed that she had sought the 


‘hi shelter of a bush, whose huge, emerald, fanshape leaves would 
: hide from prying eyes the shame of her weakness; but she had 





” missed even that shelter by a yard. She lay stretched out in the 

ny gare of sunlight on a patch of rank grass. Her fangs were 

oak bared ; she had clawed the ground. It appeared that the moment 

ash | of death had been hard. Dead, she was still beautiful and 

ring J Yin: a oe 

in , said Bray, pointing. ‘I wasn’t an inch behind the heart 

all. 

be But Cartwright was not listening to him. He was looking 
around him anxiously, and he had his gun ready to shoot. 

nger The huge emerald leaves moved slightly and bright eyes peered 

nght out from their shadow. Unwilling to leave the protection of its 
mother, although she had ceased to protect, terrified at this coming 

ial of strange creatures, the cub lurked and hesitated, a little beast 


wholly forlorn. 
kept Cartwright raised his gun, but Bray saw what he was aiming 
at and cried out. 
> til “Good lord, man, don’t shoot,’ he ordered peremptorily. ‘ It’s 
theer murder, nothing else. Stop it, I say.’ 
Cartwright lowered his gun and turned angrily on his companion. 
‘As a sporting effort——’ he began, and checked himself, 
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for it is unwise to offend Commissioners. ‘Well, sir,’ he continue 
mildly, ‘ what’s the alternative ? Do we leave the poor little beast 
to die, or do we take him for some Zoo and a row of bars in front 
of him for the rest of his life ? ’ 

But Bray ignored the questions. He was concerned with his 
ordinary sentimentality. 

‘Why,’ he announced, staring at the small cub as it lurked 
and peeped beneath the shelter of the bush, ‘the little creature is 
nothing but a baby. I doubt if it is weaned yet. It beats me 
how you could have shot the other one last night, and to suggest 
butchering this one in cold blood is simply unthinkable. I'm sory 
to have to speak so plainly about it, but your idea of killing it is 
simply revolting.’ 

‘Very good,’ Cartwright replied, and the restraint he exercised 
sounded in his voice. ‘ What is the next move ?’ 

‘We secure the little beast, of course,’ Bray decreed. ‘I shall 
give it to Murray. He will be delighted. He will make a pet of it. 
I understand that he is quite exceptional with wild animals.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Cartwright, and his voice was bitter, ‘he is, quite 
exceptional. He'll make a pet of it right enough—until it’s big 
enough to do somebody some harm. Then it will go to Rangoon 
or some other Zoo.’ 

But there he was wrong. 

The Commissioner, however, had his way; and after half an 
hour or so, at the cost of a few minor scratches, the cub was caught. 
A plump, cobby, soft-coated female baby, just beginning to get 
her milk teeth, a little creature of singular attractiveness, she 
seemed after her capture more dazed and bewildered than frightened. 
The shot which missed her had done no damage beyond taking a 
good-sized clip out of her right ear; and, after Cartwright had taken 
her in his arms and carried her out of sight of the body of her mother, 
so long as he held her securely and soothed her quietly she did not 
struggle. But while Bray busied himself with preparations for 
skinning the tigress, which he was proudly aware he had killed 
legitimately and not murdered as the dead cub had been murdered, 
Cartwright sat apart and coaxed the captive to sample condensed 
milk and biscuits, which she did not enjoy. And as he attempted 
to make her feed he gave rein to his injured feelings. 

‘There are,’ he told her, ‘many varieties of damn fools in this 
world. Your life was saved by one this morning. You're a jolly 
little beast now, but you’ve got to die or grow up. That’s what 
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they call the rub. You ought to be with your mother and your 

brother. It would have been kinder.’ 

n front For, as Bray pointed out later to the District Commissioner, 
Cartwright was an excellent fellow in every way but inclined to 

rith his be opinionated. 

However, Murray was wholly delighted at the business. He 
lurked received the cub with enthusiasm, and applied a wealth of theory 
ture is and much practical care to its upbringing. Towards the end of 
ats me the hot weather he was expecting his wife, who had been paying 
suggest visits in India, and he announced with assurance that the cub 
sorry would by then be as domesticated as an English dog. Sceptical 


ng it is males and most- of the women in the station assumed that Mrs. 
Murray might think differently; but Bray, seeing the amazing 
ercised progress in the cub’s manners even in the matter of a day or two, 


believed him. So, before he left Sin Byu, he got hold of Cartwright 
I shall and told him tactfully that he hoped the thing would be a lesson to 
t of it. him, and that he would not be so ready in future to slaughter young 
' animals indiscriminately. And once more Cartwright restrained 
quite himself. 
t’s big Meanwhile a plump and carefully tended tiger cub moved out 
ingoon fF of Sin Byu tothe coast at The-bon ; and there she achieved a 
deserved success. 

The-bon is the hot-weather resort of the Sin Byu district. It 
alf an is not cool in the hot weather, but it is beside the sea, so that some- 
aught, times after sundown there is a hint of freshness about it; and it 
to get is singularly beautiful. A wide, shallow bay backed to the eastward 
s, she by steep, rugged, forest-covered hills which slope down at the two 
tened. hornsinto rocky escarpments, crowned with the inevitable, neglected, 
cing 8 decayed white pagoda. A flat foreshore meeting the sea with 
taken stretching miles of smooth sand ; inland a belt of feathery casuarina, 


other, amongst which the bungalows of the settlement are built; and 
id not towards the southern extremity of the bay the estuary of a small 
ns for river, a chain of pools and lagoons, where fantastic vegetation dips 


killed to the mirror of placid waters. Westward the wide seas, dotted 
dered, here and there, far out, with uninhabited isles of fairyland. A place 
lensed which neither climate nor discomfort can rob of its triumphant 
upted beauty. A place, moreover, adjacent to the wild jungle where 


Delilah had been born and captured. 
n this For the plump and carefully tended tiger cub was named Delilah 
jolly on the first evening of her arrival at The-bon, on the first, indeed, 
what of her many successful appearances at a public reception. The 
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bungalow which Murray rented for the hot weather was rather legs 
ramshackle than most of the others in that primitive settlement, 
It was built strictly according to the local pattern, which is not 
beautiful. A square structure raised on posts well clear of the 
ground, having two bedrooms and a central passage-way between, 
with a broad verandah running round three sides, it was placed 
just within the shelter of the belt of casuarina, so that the glare from 
the sands and sea was somewhat tempered when it reached the 
occupants. Also, although it was scarcely a stone’s throw from 
the reach of high tides, there was a little space of trees between 
the steps leading down from the front verandah and the sands; in 
which space it was pleasant to set a dining-table on nights too 
insufferably hot to eat with a roof over one’s head. Altogether s 
very respectable home for a handsome tiger cub, And on the first 
evening of his arrival at The-bon that hot weather Murray was 
careful to display the beauty of his new pet. 

About sundown he ordered his boys to arrange chairs and 4 
table at the foot of the steps from the verandah, and to equip 
the table with drinks. He then settled himself at the head of the 
steps with his tiger cub beside him chained by a light dog lead to 
one of the posts of the balustrade, but not tightly. As the sun 
dropped towards the distant islands and the western sky began to 
flame in colours of purple and of orange, he hailed his neighbours 
as they took their evening airing on the sands. He shouted loudly 
of sundown and of drinks, but the obvious purpose of his invitation 
was to enable him to demonstrate the way in which young creatures 
of the jungle should be handled. Within a quarter of an hour he 
had an audience of half a dozen, but he made them sit below at the 
foot of the steps, and he refused all suggestions that strangers 
should touch his pet. 

At first the cub was shy and wary, lurking behind the post to 
which she was chained, peering at the gathering between the 
pillars of the balustrade; but in the intervals of conversation 
Murray would stretch out a hand and fondle her and tell her that 
she was a beauty and that nobody would do her any harm. 80 
before the audience had consumed the first round of drinks, before 
the flaming colour of the sunset had begun to pale, the desire to 
attract attention, to be admired, was apparently at war with shyness 
in the mind of a little beast. She crept from behind the shelter 
of the post, aware of her daring; she stretched out a fat round pad 
and touched Murray on the arm; she retreated, then she advanced 
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; and all the time she kept watching the audience with 
bright, observant eyes. Finally she rolled upon her back, dis- 
playing the fine white fur of her belly, stretching her clumsy little 
limbs, sweeping the floor with her barred tail. Then she bridled— 
there is no other word for it—she bridled and she coquetted. She 
rolled in the full view of alien creatures, delighting in her childish 
vigour, deliberately demanding admiration. She got it; but the 
chorus of approval was too noisy. In the fraction of a second she 
abandoned coquetry ; whisking from her back, she faced the noisy 
audience, crouching ; and she spat softly, and her upper lip was 
puffed to a snarl. 

It was then that she got her name. 

‘Do call her Delilah, Mr. Murray,’ Mrs. Lathom demanded. 
‘I’m a bit shaky about the lady’s history, but I feel Delilah must 
have been like that. Beautiful, but ready to make things hum 
for other people if anything put her out of temper.’ 

So Murray, who was also vague about Delilah’s history, who, 
however, liked to hear his pet called beautiful, agreed to the name. 
He also demonstrated that in a very few minutes he could have 
Delilah purring and playing again. Before the audience departed, 
as the pink and grey and pale canary yellow of the sunset sky grew 
lifeless and then vanished before the stars, he added to the demon- 
stration a short homily on the taming of wild animals. 

But as she walked back to her bungalow along the hot sands 
Mrs. Lathom expressed doubt. 

‘Delilah,’ she stated enthusiastically, ‘is simply lovely. Id 
give anything to have her now. But ——’ 

‘Tm mighty glad,’ Lathom announced hurriedly, for he lived 
in continual uneasiness as to what new creatures might be imposed 
upon his household, ‘ that you do recognise the ‘‘ but.” ’ 

Yet Delilah’s success in the ensuing weeks was so triumphant 
that any doubt as to her desirability as a domestic pet seemed 
to be out of place. 

Within a fortnight strangers could play with her; that is, of 
course, strangers who possessed any elementary notion of the way 
to handle animals. The others did not try, and Murray saw to it 
carefully that they did not. He would explain elaborately to 
anyone who would listen to him how important it was that Delilah 
thould have, at this stage of her education, the right human com- 
Panions ; and ‘his care certainly obtained the most excellent results. 
Without being too friendly, while exercising a becoming amount of 
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reserve, the cub was well-mannered and very far from shy. After 
she had twice been led along the sands when the white residents 
took their evening stroll, she was allowed to run free. She neve 
from the first attempted to escape, but trotted and gambolled about 
without venturing very far from the sound of Murray’s voice, 
rolling and twisting and jumping on the dry sand, picking her way 
carefully across wet patches and round pools. The water appeared 
to fascinate her, but she was mighty careful of it. She liked looking 
at the reflection of her round, childish face in the still surface of g 
pool, and she had a trick of stretching out a sturdy forepaw as 
though she intended a thorough investigation of the business ; but 
if she did dip the tip of her pad lightly in the water she shook it 
daintily when she withdrew it, and she was as careful about getting 
herself really wet as any of her smaller domestic cousins. The 
legions of crabs that infested the beach delighted her. When she 
sighted a patch of crawling thousands of the minute variety, she 
would stop and stiffen her tail, waving the last few inches of it 
only in joyful anticipation ; then she would start the stalk, moving 
across the sands noiselessly, crouching low, very intent and eager. 
Within jumping distance she would stop again and her muscles 
would make ready for the spring. When she landed somewhere 
towards the centre of the spot where the crawling patch had been, 
and found of the thousands of tiny creatures on which she had 
leaped no more than a score or s0 of slow diggers frantically burrowing 
down, her bewilderment and disappointment were very plain. She 
sniffed the sands and dug into them and found the quarry inexplic- 
ably vanished. Yet when she viewed another patch she set about 
stalking it with undiminished eagerness and hope. Larger crabs 
afforded her better sport: she generally caught them as they 
scuttled, and could enjoy, until she tired of the diversion, the pleasing 
business of encouraging them to imagine that they were escaping 
the reach of her paw. Most of all she preferred king-crabs : to see 
them run sideways raised on their hind claws, pinchers ready to 
fight, gave her intense pleasure. Indeed, to the white people who 
played with her that hot weather on that far-stretching tropic beach 
the spectacle of Delilah tormenting a king-crab became something 
as familiar as a sand-fly bite. With a light pat of a cloddy forepaw 
she would tip the creatures off their legs, let them get up again and 
run off to imaginary safety, then repeat the process; finally, 
growing tired of the diversion, she would bring her paw down with 
purpose, and the game was finished. 
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Dogs amused her mildly, although she was never very intimate 
with them. The pariahs that slunk about the kitchens of the 
bungalows were obviously afraid of her; the household dogs of 
the white people she met on fairly equal terms, playing with them 
when they would play, which was not often. They seemed to 
respect her claws and to recognise some potential danger in her 
company. Murray appeared fearful that she might be bitten and 
that, in consequence, his careful programme of education might suffer 
aset back. The owners were more concerned with possible injury 
to their dogs, for Delilah grew amazingly. So one way and another, 
although when she went for walks there was generally a dog or two 
out with her, she did not pay a great deal of attention to them. 
There was, however, one incident when Delilah had been less than 
a month at The-bon and was already definitely recognised as a 
desirable acquisition in a settlement barren of much diversion. 
During the evening stroll Delilah wanted to play with a little bitch 
belonging to Cruikshank, but the lady, who was nearing her time 
and somewhat peevish with the heat, did not want to play. Twice 
she coldly repelled the cub’s overtures, then at a renewal of them 
she snapped. [elilah retaliated with a right and left with bared 
claws which drew blood and made the bitch scream. Cruikshank 
promptly let Delilah have it with a stick he was carrying; and 
Murray was furious. There was an interchange of words between 
the two men; but nobody thought much of the incident, putting 
it down to the inevitable effect of the hot weather. Yet Lathom 
referred to it that night at dinner. 

‘I suppose,’ he declared, mopping his forehead, ‘we must go 
along and play bridge at the Hendersons’. Murray won’t turn up now 
as Cruikshank is going. Curse this infernal weather. By the way, 
did you notice Delilah’s expression when she hit Dinah this evening ? 
She meant it. It’s all very well, you simply can’t get away from 
that “but” you once talked about, when you're dealing with 
tigers.’ 

“No, you can’t,’ Mrs. Lathom agreed. ‘ But I honestly believe 
that Delilah will never be really dangerous, only a little uncertain. 
Of course when she grows up she’ll have to be in a run or something. 
Now she’s simply charming.’ 

For it was with the white residents that Delilah really had her 
greatest success.. In a few weeks she had become a much-desired 
asset at picnics and excursions; and sometimes when Murray 
was asked out to dinner he was even asked to bring his tigress 
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with him. For the white people in that corner of the world ar 
few; they know each other’s talk too well; and the news from the 
outside world arrives tardily. So any new diversion is welcomed; 
and Delilah was both diverting and charming. She was exceedingly 
good looking, for the chip out of her right ear did not spoil her 
beauty, and her antics when she appeared in public, which was 
often, gave a new vigour to anaemic conversation. Also, even 
timid persons who carefully avoided any contact with her, found a 
certain pleasing excitement in the company of a rapidly growing 
tigress. 

So, when anybody arranged a picnic tea along the beach by the 
lagoons Delilah and Murray would invariably be asked, and very 
usually they came. Murray would hold forth on the principles 
of wild animal taming and, if he were allowed his head, on what 
he termed the psychology of beasts. Delilah would amuse herself. 
She did not seem to want to explore the jungle which fringes the 
lagoons, she was quite content to play about within sight of human 
companions, admiring herself in the mirror of the water, dis- 
covering playthings in bits of wood, dead leaves, shells, rolling 
and stretching and kicking, seeking every now and again the 
admiration of her companions, even allowing those human beings 
with whom she was on intimate terms to roll her on her back and 
tickle her. She was like a child or a puppy, not interested in the 
things outside her range of vision, not yet anxious to trace to their 
sources the sounds and smells that came from a world beyond her 
sight. 

Her childish, clumsy activity, her grace and beauty when she lay 
stretched out and sleeping after prolonged games, her quick temper 
when anything offended her, helped in the success of many outings. 
Taking tea by the lagoons, wandering about the rocks at the hors 
of the bay in search of cats’ eyes, bathing by moonlight when the 
tide was high became incomplete without the presence of Delilah. 
In moonlight bathing she took the keenest interest, although she 
never showed the slightest inclination to bathe herself. She would 
trot lightly after persons about to enter the water until she reached 
the margin of the sea; there she would stop, keeping well out of 
reach of the quiet waves, watching intently to see that the strange 
beings did actually plunge and swim in the water, clearly puzzled 
but intrigued by such a singular performance. And when anyone 
left the water she would pad after them, sniffing their legs, proving 
by taste that the sea had actually immersed them. So that the 
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spectacle of nervous ladies high stepping on the moonlit beach 
attended by an immature tigress became in that place of little 
entertainment unfailingly popular. 

But it was in her own home, on the verandah of Murray’s 
bungalow, that Delilah really seemed to give the lie to those who 
maintained that creatures of her kind could not be made the com- 
panions and the friends of man. At night, when the outside world 
was dark and the jungle was calling to the hunter’s instinct in all 
wild things, she would move softly about unrestrained, would play 
or sleep as though she had found her natural setting. Murray 
was extremely proud of her; and it certainly seemed that he had 
aright to be. He would perform his duties as a host at dinner, 
or would play an intelligent and careful game of bridge without 
appearing to give much attention to the wandering cub. Yet, if 
she disappeared down the passage towards the kitchens or wandered 
down the steps of the verandah, he would call her name and she 
would come padding softly back and rub her back against his legs. 
It was hard for even the sceptical to believe that the man had 
not mastered the beast, and that simply by patience and kindness. 
Her face was already changing from plump childishness to something 
of the grim beauty of maturity, and as she moved gracefully in the 
lamplight amongst bridge tables, raising her head to watch the 
movements of cards and hands, relentless cruelty and wild savage- 
ness appeared qualities from which she was definitely divorced. 
To those guests of Murray who during that hot weather became 
familiar with Delilah playing her favourite evening game her 
master’s claims seemed justified. She had a ball of paper suspended 
bya string from the roof, and she would lie on the top of the verandah 
steps, pass a sturdy forearm between the pillars of the balustrade 
from the outside, hiding herself meanwhile behind the post at the 
head of the steps, and with light taps drive the ball off and catch 
it again as it swung back. That striped forearm stretching and 
clawing between the pillars seemed like definite proof that she had 
accepted domesticity. People saw it and wondered at their lurking 
scepticism ; and when Murray called out ‘Bed, Delilah,’ and the 
great cat gave up its game, stretched herself lazily, and obediently 
padded off to the sleeping cage that had been made for her at the 
end of the verandah, the scepticism hardly even lurked. 

The first real hint, however, of the inevitable came shortly 
before Mrs. Murray was due to arrive. Delilah was attending 
4 picnic tea on Sunday afternoon at the lagoons. She had been very 
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full of herself, pouncing and jumping on the odd playthings which 
she had found ; and she had tormented and finally killed a king. 
crab with the nicest zest. Then she had slept quietly, but as the 
sun began to sink towards the islands and the picnic party pre- 
pared to stroll home along the sands, she began to investigate 
the undergrowth about the clearing where her companions had been 
sitting. As she moved lightly about from sunshine to shadov, 
sniffing idly, ignoring the flashing of brilliant birds above her 
head, deaf to the high shrieking of flights of small green parrot, 
she looked very beautiful, a striped creature of amazing grace, 
singularly placid, a very pleasing child. .But while she sniffed 
at a patch of rank grass there came over her a subtle yet unmis- 
takable change. She simply crouched a little, making ready her 
muscles for rapid and silent movement, much as she had crouched 
many times before that afternoon in her games; yet there was 
a difference in the crouch. She was no longer playing. The 
childishness had gone in all but form. She was a small tigress 
obeying a sudden unexpected call of nature ; the roundness of her 
face appeared to have gone, and in her eyes there was grim purpose. 
Murray called to her sharply; but she took no notice of him. 
Without any warning she had passed some mysterious Rubicon; 
the hunter in her had been born. Moving with the skill which her 
jungle ancestors had bequeathed to her, she began to follow the 
trail which she had found. Murray was after her at once ; he got 
to her before she had gone twenty yards, and he managed to make 
her follow him without any fuss. Indeed, the incident seemed to 
upset him much more than it did Delilah, who on the way back 
along the beach never gave the trees and undergrowth which fringed 
the sands a thought, but devoted herself heartily to the pursuit 
of crabs. Murray, however, distinctly bored his audience on the 
walk home with a lengthy disquisition on the importance of making 
a tame tiger realise that hunting was forbidden. If the beast were 
properly handled, he declared, if the instinct were never exercised, 
it would become virtually extinct. Yet when he next took Delilah 
for a picnic he took a collar and chain with him, and he was careful 
that the cub did no wandering by herself. A week after she had 
first realised the hunter’s instinct Delilah attended her last picnic. 
In spite of Murray’s watchfulness, she went off exploring, this 
time obviously with a purpose, definitely looking for some trail. 
Although she did not find one, she objected very vigorously when 
Murray pursued her and brought her back. She turned on him, 
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snarling and spitting, when he produced the collar and chain. But 
he refused to have any nonsense with her and got the collar on 
without being bitten or scratched. He certainly displayed firmness 
and skill in handling her; and she became quite good-tempered 
when she was on the lead. He did not, however, risk it again. 
He explained carefully that it was essential that she must be kept 
away from the chance of the hunter’s instinct being roused. So 
Delilah went to no more picnics. 

Then, just about the time that Mrs. Murray arrived, her 
popularity as an adjunct to social gatherings began to wane a 
trifle. She became too masterful with her human acquaintances, 
and it was difficult to know what friendly overture might suddenly 
offend her. Murray’s standpoint began to alter slightly. 

‘You must remember,’ he explained to a lady who had only 
just missed receiving a useful scratch in return for bidding Delilah 
good evening, ‘ that all the tiger tribe are like certain breeds of 
dog, one-man pets. Personally I like them that way.’ 

And the lady declared with firmness that she would remember it. 

But Mrs. Murray seemed to like Delilah, who certainly behaved 
very well with her. So Murray was delighted and doubled his care 
intraining the cub. All the same, there was a change in his method, 
and Delilah always appeared in public on her lead. This practice 
was inaugurated about a fortnight after Mrs. Murray arrived, and 
Murray explained it as an inevitable stage in the training. Nobody 
believed that he had ever intended to keep the cub permanently 
on a chain, and people wondered what had forced him, to realise 
that it was necessary. But the truth of the matter did not come 
out until a week or so later. 

One morning, when the male white population of the settlement 
were away about their various businesses and the ladies sought to 
find some occupation to pass the hours of intense heat, Mrs. Murray 
came to visit Mrs. Lathom. She had her right arm bandaged, but 
then she had been stung by a jelly-fish while she and Murray had 
been bathing alone two nights before. She was also obviously 
tattled. After some desultory talk the truth came out. The jelly- 
fish was only an official version, invented to save Murray’s theories 
from public derision ; Delilah was the cause of the bandaged arm. 
She had, apparently, discovered that Mrs. Murray was afraid of 
her; and thereafter she appeared permanently on a lead in public. 
Murray, of course, had a complete theory to fit the occasion. He 
persuaded his wife to handle the cub with him for at least a quarter 
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of an hour every day. She didn’t like it, but she did it. Delilah 
appeared entirely indifferent to the treatment; she behaved with 
the utmost docility so long as Murray was there. When he was 
not there she would puff her upper lip and lay her ears back whenever 
Mrs. Murray passed her. Finally, actually while the dual handling 
business was going on, Mrs. Murray had accidentally stepped on the 
cub’s tail and had received teeth and claws in her forearm for her 
pains. Delilah had been beaten and had turned on her master 
during the beating, but only half-heartedly. At first Murray was 
furious, but in an hour or so he had perceived that his theory was 
after all correct. Tigers were really one-man pets. So the dual 
handling ceased and Delilah lived in a cage except when she came 
out under the personal supervision of her master. But Mrs. Murray, 
although she had invented the jelly-fish for her husband’s sake, 
was really rattled. It was clear that her nerves were getting hold 
of her; she fancied that her arm was going septic; and she had 
got to the stage when she hated being alone in the bungalow when 
Delilah was there, even securely padlocked in her cage. 

Mrs. Lathom did what she could. She examined the arm 
solemnly and, knowing nothing at all about medicine, swore that 
she had never seen healthier wounds; she also went over to break- 
fast with Mrs. Murray to cheer her up. Delilah was in her cage 
asleep when they got to the bungalow, stretched out at full length, 
sleek, healthy, a pleasing picture of recumbent vigour and youth. 
She opened lazy eyes as Mrs. Lathom, whom she had always treated 
with good fellowship, approached the cage; and when that lady 
spoke to her she flopped her tail and yawned, casual but perfectly 
good-tempered. Then she sighted Mrs. Murray coming from her 
bedroom, and she raised her head from the ground and followed 
the woman with her eyes. Her head seemed to have grown leaner, 
her youth was no longer noticeable, her expression was cruel and 
evil. Mrs. Lathom, contrasting the beauty of the lithe form and the 
wonderful coat with the pure, savage vindictiveness of the ex- 
pression, wondered when the Rangoon Zoo would get the beast. 
It was evident that she was outgrowing domesticity. 

And that evening, which was the last time but one on which 
she ever saw Delilah, she wondered again. She was playing bridge 
with the Murrays, and the young tigress was of the party. Chained 
to the post at the top of the verandah steps, Delilah passed a 
sturdy forearm between the pillars of the balustrade, lurking 
behind the post, reaching and tapping daintily at the suspended 
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paper ball. In the lamplight on that hot night she looked singu- 
larly attractive. Seeing her playing quietly, her striped forepaw 
reaching from behind cover and withdrawing silently again, it was 
easy to share Murray’s illusion. It did seem as though Delilah 
had for ever divorced herself from the spirit of the wild nocturnal 
life whose confused voice filled the hot darkness beyond the lamp- 
light. Then Mrs. Murray moved across the verandah; Delilah 
stopped playing and looked round, her eyes gleaming; and for 
everyone who watched her, except Murray, the illusion passed. 

Next morning an early bathing party was greeted by a furious 
gentleman with the news that Delilah had vanished. She had 
broken out of her cage during the night and had returned to the 
jungle. Murray had followed up her pug marks as far as he could, 
and it appeared that she was heading towards the country of her 
birth. After he had finished explaining that some fool must have 
been monkeying with the cage, and that the fool, when caught, 
should suffer for it, Murray pictured with genuine feeling Delilah’s 
iate. Ignorant of junglecraft, she would die of starvation or be 
killed by her natural enemies. The thing seemed so obvious that 
no one attempted to deny it; but Murray received sympathy, for 
the most part genuine, on the loss of an interesting pet. 

There, apparently, the episode ended. Delilah, after providing 
the tired white inhabitants of a remote settlement with a certain 
amount of diversion during one hot weather, had gone back to her 
own people to meet the fate which they decreed for those who 
strayed from the jungle. Murray failed to discover how the cub 
had managed to break out of her cage, but managed to convince 
himself that he had progressed so far with the taming of a wild beast 
that only unkind chance had robbed him of a companion as faithful 
and as tractable as a dog. Then the rains broke and the beach 
at The-bon was left to the thunder and assault of great waves 
driven before the south-west monsoon and to the company of those 
wild creatures to whom it was home. 

A little more than a year later, when the cold weather, which 
is never really cool, had left the damp of the rains six weeks or 
more behind, just about Christmas time, the beach at The-bon 
was again frequented by white people, and once more tiger entered 
frequently into their conversation. A man-eater, an ancient, mangy 
beast, to whose age and condition many terrified natives were 
prepared to swear, was showing considerable activity in the Thon-lon 
district. The bag of native children and even of adults mounted 
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alarmingly. Thon-lon and the other villages in the neighbourhood 
were growing panic-stricken ; great fires burned about them all 
night, the cattle were driven into the shelter of bamboo stockadeg 
before sundown, and the male population showed even more than 
their customary disinclination to do any work. Then a girl of 
sixteen, a wife and the mother of children, walking on what passed 
for a high road not a quarter of a mile from her own hut, was taken 
by the beast in broad daylight, and a paternal Government decided 
that such things must cease. The brute had bagged a victim 
within seven miles, as the crow flies, of The-bon; he seemed to 
range over a large area; and it was within the bounds of poss- 
bility that he might come near enough to disturb the tranquillity 
of white people enjoying a Christmas holiday. So the District 
Commissioner pointed out that the removal of the nuisance was 
obviously an affair for the police, and Cartwright again made 
preparations. 

He started two days before Christmas, and he announced his 
intention of being back, with the skin, in time to eat plum pudding 
with the Murrays. Wharton, Lathom’s partner, laughed and bet 
him five chips that he would not be back in time. 

‘I’m off myself to-morrow,’ he declared. ‘Got to mark some 
trees for felling in the Thon-lon Reserve. I hope to be back for 
New Year’s Eve. I doubt if you get back before me. You don't 
imagine that the old brute is going to trot up and be shot because 
you want to feast at a Christian festival. If I get news of him 
I'll send you word. I shouldn’t wonder if we took our Christmas 
dinner together.’ 

But Cartwright was back as he said he would be, although the 
skin of the old man-eater was too mangy to be worth anything. 
He got back to The-bon on the afternoon of Christmas Day, and that 
evening he foregathered with the Lathoms and the Hendersons and 
others at the Murrays’ bungalow, and dined in the open under the 
feathery leaves of the casuarina in a windless stillness, with a radiance 
of moonlight making the candles on the table burn yellow and sordid. 

Mrs. Murray had recently returned from England, bringing 
with .her an infant son, so that and the occasion kept the talk on 
home for much of the meal. Then Cartwright had to tell how he 
had slaughtered the old'man-eater, which had really been a very 
easy affair. Then Murray, warmed by a second glass of port, 
abused his position as host and bolted on his tiger theories. He 
explained, before anyone could stop him, that but for the vilest bit 
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of bad luck a well-grown tigress would have been of the company 
that night. 

‘Why,’ he finished, ‘ if she hadn’t escaped to die in the jungle, 
Delilah would have been tame enough by now to act as nurse to 
my boy.’ 

f rill bet Mrs. Murray would have had something to say to that.’ 
Cartwright answered. 

‘I should,’ Mrs. Murray declared. ‘ Quite a word or two.’ 

‘ Anyhow,’ Cartwright announced hurriedly, as Murray showed 
signs of bolting again, ‘I won’t argue. I won’t even repeat 
that I oughtn’t to have missed Delilah when I shot her brother. 
I wonder how old Wharton is enjoying his Christmas dinner. It’s 
a grim business attempting solitary conviviality in the jungle.’ 

So the company toasted the absentee and wished him luck and 
cheerful thoughts at his lonely meal. 

But as a matter of fact Wharton was not dining that Christmas 

ight. 
oa had arrived back from a long day’s work as the sun was 
getting low, and, as he reached it, had found his camp an agreeable 
spot. It was pitched on a smooth space of rank grass beside a 
stream of rocky ‘pools, and under the shadow of mighty trees in the 
depths of the evergreen forest it was pleasantly cool. Tired and 
dirty, Wharton sat in a camp chair just outside his tent and drank 
awhisky and soda while his boy removed his puttees and boots. 
Then while the hot water for his bath was being fetched he realised 
that it was Christmas night, so he shouted across the clearing to 
his cook, who was busy with dechies over the fire, to give him a 
good dinner. Having made that concession to the occasion, he went 
into his tent, stripped off sweat-soaked shirt and shorts, and sat 
in his canvas bath examining his legs for bamboo tick bites and 
whistling loudly and untunefully. He had started to wash himself, 
and had got stuck badly at the third bar of a piercing rendering 
of the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus’ from Faust, when an appalling uproar 
from outside the tent shattered the quiet of the sundown hour. 
His boy was yelling madly and wildly beating tin cans, but the 
sound of his cook’s voice brought him out of his bath with a leap 
that upset it. For the man was screaming on a curious, high, thin 
note of mortal pain and terror. Wharton shot out of his tent and 
stood naked, just beyond the doorway, gaping. Half-way across 
the clearing, retreating backwards, yelling and beating a dechie 
with an iron ladle, was his boy ; beyond, over by the fire, staring 
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towards him with unwinking eyes, was a well-grown tigress, sleek 
and lithe in the failing sunlight that fell in patches about her, 
And in her mouth, gripped by the middle, struggling horribly, was 
the cook. While Wharton gaped, the picture before him fixed its 
details in his brain, so-that he remembered them very clearly 
always afterwards: the cruel, unwinking stare of the tigress; the 
clawing, writhing limbs of the cook as he fought for life ; the man’s 
rolling, fear-maddened eyes; the curious high monotony of his 
shrieking ; the blood that dripped from the beast’s mouth. Then, 
after one long stare, without undue hurry, scornfully, it seemed to 
Wharton, the tigress slunk into the cover of the jungle, dragging 
her screaming burden with her. As he turned for his gun and his 
clothes Wharton remembered one other detail very distinctly. 
The tigress had a chip out of her right ear. 

Before Wharton had got on his boots and clothes the screaming 
could no longer be heard. He knew, of course, that the pursuit 
was hopeless; but he got out his gun and persuaded his boy to 
go with him. Taking big risks, he followed the tracks for some 
time ; but it became quite clear from the nature of the blood marks 
that the tiger and her victim were outdistancing him, so he gave it 
up. He got back to his camp very late ; but the tinned food which 
he ate could not reasonably be called a Christmas dinner. 

On Boxing Day Wharton neglected his timber business, although 
he did not take a holiday. First thing he gave orders for his camp 
to be shifted, for the spot no longer pleased him. Then he set off 
with his boy, soon after dawn, on a forlorn attempt to track the 
tigress. He had a faint hope that he might discover the kill, in 
which case he intended to wait until the brute returned to it. His 
desire to kill the beast was amazingly intense. Although he felt 
no sentimental attachment for the dead man, who had been an 
indifferent cook but a first-class robber, he was conscious of a very 
definite hatred of the tigress. The picture of her in his mind 
infuriated him. As she had stood staring unwinkingly, calm, 
beautiful, grimly terrible in her own kingdom, the man who writhed 
and screamed in her grip had seemed a poor creature by comparison. 
As she waited, before entering the cover of the wild forest that 
was her home, quietly watching the yelling, retreating native boy 
and the naked, gaping white man, there had been hate and cruelty 
and scorn in her eyes, but no fear. Wharton did not reason. He 
remembered very vividly two things—the expression of the beast 
as she took stock of the situation and the mask of terror and pain 
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that distorted the face of the man. As he sweated and toiled, 
puzzling out the tracks over the hardest going, scrambling, climbing, 
cutting his way through dense undergrowth, he intended to take 
all power of expression from the head that haunted him. But 
shortly after midday he knew that he was not going to have that 
satisfaction ; and early in the afternoon he gave it up. The tigress 
and her victim had gone beyond his powers of tracking them. 
Wharton appeared on the beach at The-bon in time for the 
sundown promenade on New Year’s Day, and as the sun dipped 
behind the islands, lighting the western sky to a gorgeous splendour, 
he lay on the sand outside the Lathoms’ bungalow and received news 
before he imparted any. He heard the gossip of the Christmas 
festivities ; then he heard that Cartwright had bagged the old 
man-eater and that the district was relieved of an unpleasant 


menace. ‘ 
‘Is it relieved 2?’ he asked. ‘I don’t believe it is. It struck 


me before that for a brute that was said to be mangy and old that 
tiger Cartwright shot must be extraordinarily active. After all, 
he was supposed to be covering a devilish big district. Now I 
know he wasn’t alone at the game.’ 

‘What’s that?’ Murray asked, stretching out his hand for 


abottle of soda-water. ‘ You don’t mean to say that you’ve located 
another man-eater ! ’ 

‘I wish I had,’ Wharton declared with feeling. ‘No. I only 
met one and lost all track of her. A tigress came into my camp on 
Christmas evening and took off my cook. Took off the poor devil 
from under our noses while it was still light! The tigress was 
Delilah.’ 

Murray dropped both his glass and the soda-water bottle ; 
but nobody paid any attention to that, for Wharton had begun to 
tell his tale. He told it briefly, making no effort to impress his 
audience with the horror of the business, even apologising for the 
futility of his attempt to follow up the brute. 

‘Of course,’ he finished, ‘ it was sheer waste of time and energy. 
I knew that really all the time. But—somehow, to tell the 
truth, that damned tigress’s expression had got on my nerves. As 
she faced me with that poor devil squirming and screaming in 
her mouth she seemed so contemptuous—so infernally superior. 
I wanted to kill her. I want to still.’ 

The colours faded from the sky and the sparkle of innumer- 
able stars banished twilight hurriedly. The insects started their 
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unceasing nocturnal chorus, very loud and monotonous. The party 
of white people lay about on the sand or lolled in chairs. But at 
first comment on Wharton’s story was halting. Cartwright said he 
was damned. Lathom murmured the one word ‘bloody,’ which 
seemed accurate enough comment. The women of the party did 
not speak. Then Murray rose to the occasion. 

‘A pretty beastly business,’ he declared. ‘I’m glad I didn’t 
see it. That poor devil! Still alive. Being played with like 
a mouse by acat. Damnable! But,’ and his voice took on a new 
note of indignation, ‘I can’t see why, just because the brute had 


' @ damaged ear, you jump to the conclusion she must be Delilah, 


Really, Wharton, that’s rather unjustified. It’s a practical certainty 
that Delilah died more than a year ago. As for damaged ear, 
they are probably no rarer in tigers than dogs.’ 

‘Same ear, same sort of clip out of it,’ Wharton assured him. 
‘I’m open to betting a hundred chips to five it was Delilah.’ 

But Murray would not bet. He seemed to think the accusation 
unjust and unkind. Although he found no support, not even from 
Mrs. Murray, he grew quite indignant about it. He pointed out 
that the thing was absolutely against common sense. If Delilah 
had somehow survived her return to the jungle, which was next 
door to an impossibility, she would have learned so much respect 
for the power of man that she would avoid him like the plague. 
He pointed out that accusing animals on insufficient evidence was 
just as unfair as accusing people. He was so serious that no one 
dared laugh at him. 

But between Christmas and the coming of the hot weather the 
tigress with a clip out of her right ear became a thorough nuisance in 
a wide area of the Thon-lon district. Her chief characteristics 
seemed boldness, cunning, and utter contempt for man and his 
power. She raided outlying native huts with surprising temerity. 
She successfully terrorised a whole district. On the eve of the 
arrival of the white colony at The-bon for the hot weather she 
took a baby from a hut well within the native village, which is only 
a mile inland from the bungalows amongst the casuarina. 

Still Murray refused indignantly to listen to unjustifiable 
suggestions ; but he took up Wharton’s bet. 

‘It’s easy money,’ he announced; ‘but, if you want to part 
with it, do. Directly we get to The-bon we'll all start in and round 
up this she-devil. She is getting past a joke. I’ve a good photo 
graph of Delilah’s head, showing the damaged ear. That wil 
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enable us to make certain. Then you'll hand me a hundred chips 
and, I hope, apologise to a decent beast’s memory.’ 

As Murray had predicted, very shortly after the arrival of the 
white people at The-bon the matter was finally settled. 

The night on which the final settlement took place was un- 
bearably hot. After a burning day the coming of night had not 
brought even a breath of cool air from off the water. Listless 
people, who scratched themselves vigorously because the sand-flies 
were abominably energetic, had lolled about outside their bungalows, 
drinking tepid drinks and laying plans for a really determined 
tiger hunt the next day or the day after. Having made this 
concession to what was expected of persons boasting northern 
energy, they dispersed to their dinners without indulging in the 
imprudence of detailed plans; having dined, they killed time 
until it seemed inevitable to defy the stifling heat and go to bed, 
playing bridge or walking on the beach or bathing, for the tide 
was in and a waxing moon had cleared the jungle-covered hills to 
eastward. 

It was close on midnight when Murray began to get ready to 
lie on his bed and sweat, waiting for sleep. The hanging lamps 
on the verandah had been put out, but a shaded table lamp was 
sill burning, making a pool of yellow light alongside a cradle 
in which his small son slept. The boy had been brought out on 
tothe verandah after the bridge players had departed, and his cradle 
with his nurse’s bed alongside had been placed near to the steps, 
where the air from the sea and the draught through the central 
passage-way of the bungalow would bring him any coolness the 
night might have to offer. From one of the bedrooms a low murmur 
of talk sounded, where Mrs. Murray and the nurse discussed matters 
concerning the boy; in the other, as a concession to his wife’s 
fears, Murray loaded a double-barrelled twelve-bore gun. Ball 
cartridge in the right barrel and heavy shot in the left was, he 
considered, taking the tigress with the damaged ear rather too 
seriously ; but it gave comfort to an anxious woman. 

From where he stood in the bedroom, extracting cartridges 
from a box, he could see through the open doorway half the verandah 
ormore. It was shadowy and dim, for the lamp was turned low, 
but beyond the balustrade there was no dimness. Immediately 
in front, amongst the casuarina, deep soft shadows and bright soft 
light set a screen of delicate lacework between the bungalow and 
the open night, where the sands and the quiet sea shone in the 
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radiance of the moon. Except for the low murmur from the 
other room, the loud monotonous chorus of insects and the gentle 
sigh of little waves provided all distinguishable sound. The night 
was very still and very hot. 

Murray moved quietly about his task, taking great care that 
he should not be guilty of the offence of waking his son. While 
he was fitting the cartridges into the breech of the gun, he heard 
a low scraping on the verandah. Pausing, imagining that the boy 
might have wakened and that he was moving the cradle, Murray 
looked up through the open doorway. Between the pillars of the 
balustrade, just beyond the steps, a powerful striped forearm was 
reaching and feeling, seeking very stealthily and quietly to hook 
the cradle nearer. Murray had often before watched a similar but 
smaller forearm reach and feel on the same spot in the same way, 
seeking a plaything which he had himself provided. The question 
of identity was answered, but the final settlement was not yet made, 

As he watched the forearm reaching and feeling, Murray realised 
that it could not quite touch what it sought. The sweat poured 
off him like a shower as he closed the breech of bis gun. If the 
weapon clicked loudly or if the murmuring voices from the other 
room ceased and his wife and the nurse appeared, if the beast 
behind the forearm were disturbed in any way, he did not know 
what might happen. The tigress might spring for her prey so that 
the line of the shot would be dead on the cradle. If nothing 
disturbed her, Murray knew what would happen : he had watched 
the game so often before. He got the breech of the gun closed, 
though his hands shook, but the low click did not carry through the 
noises of the night and interrupt the game. The right forearm 
had been reaching and feeling; it was silently withdrawn. The 
elusive plaything must be reached, as the paper ball had often been 
reached, from the other side of the end post. Murray knew, for 
he had instituted and encouraged the game, that the left forearm 
and the head would now appear at the top of the steps, that the 
head would lurk and peer from behind the post while the forearm 
reached, and that this time the plaything would be hooked. He 
shouldered his gun and tried to keep the thought of interruption 
from making his hands unsteady. Even in that dim light the shot 
could scarcely miss, if he had time to aim it. If he had to take 
an unaimed snap? Murray winked the sweat from his eyes. 

Then with a marvel of silent movement Delilah completed the 
next move in the game which she had played so often for a different 
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plaything. First her forearm, with the claws already stretched, 
then her head appeared. As she peered from behind the cover of 
the pillar the lamplight fell upon her face. Her jaws were slightly 
parted, showing a gleam of white fangs and the tip of a red tongue ; 
she slobbered. Her head had grown gaunt and very grim; but 
as she fixed her glance on the cradle her eyes gleamed with an 
anticipation that was utter cruelty. Thenshe reached well forward 
with her forearm, exposing the ribs behind her elbow; and her 
claws touched the leg of the cradle. 

Murray fired both barrels in quick succession directly his mark 
was exposed. Mixed with the echoes of the explosions there were 
cries from the other bedroom. But Delilah made no sound beyond 
asharp intake of her breath that was like a cough cut short. She 
reared right up on her hind legs, rocking the cradle violently as 
she tore her great pad away. For a moment she remained poised, 
her head thrown back, her jaws wide, her great forearms out- 
stretched with the pads spread. She appeared like some mighty 
and terrifying figure of protest, yet no cry came from her. Then 
sone fierce muscular spasm took her and she flung herself backwards 
and outwards into the night. Her striped body turned in the air 
and the great bulk of her fell, crumpled, on the dry sand and coarse 
grass beneath the casuarina, twitched, straightened itself, and lay 
still. 

Murray reloaded and ran out to the verandah rails after his shot, 
but a glance into the night made it clear that there was no need to 
fre again. So he turned to his son, who was giving tongue lustily, 
and to the business of calming his wife. When, after some delay, 
he went down the steps to where the tigress lay, excited neighbours 
were already about the body. Mrs. Lathom and Lathom, Cart- 
wight and Wharton, whose stroll on the moonlit sands had been 
somewhat violently disturbed, stood and stared and talked. They 
tumed eagerly to Murray as he appeared, but at sight of his face 
they forgot to question him. He was, they explained afterwards, 
dead white, which under the circumstances was not surprising, but 
there was also in his eyes a look of hate which kept them silent. 
He took no notice whatever of them, but went straight to the body 
of the tigress like a man who has some definite duty of vengeance 
to perform. 

Delilah lay stretched out upon her left side, with the moonlight 
bright upon her head and her body chequered with light and shadow. 
Although her blood stained the sand there were no other visible 
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signs of her wounds. She lay easily, with her limbs stretched 
out as though in sleep. Her eyes were closed and her jaws wen 
shut ; the protest had departed from her. In the soft light sh 
appeared very beautiful. Death had brought not only high dignity 
to the grim mask but, very markedly, contemptuous aloofness, 

As Murray crossed to the body the little group of white peopl 
were silent, only the loud chorus of insects, the murmur of quiet 
waves, and from the bungalow the voice of a woman comforti 
a frightened child disturbed the hot stillness of the night. Murny 
knelt on one knee beside the dead tigress, staring at her. He was 
muttering something which the others took to be curses. Then he 
raised his right hand as though he were about to strike the dead 
beast in the face. But with his fist raised, he paused and peered 
closer at the grim, immobile mask. His fist unclenched, and he 
fingered the damaged right ear tenderly ; then bending still closer 
in the moonlight, looking intently into the dead face, he stroked 
the gaunt head. 

‘I’m sorry, Delilah,’ he murmured. ‘It isn’t your fault that 
you wanted to square the account—and nearly did. After all I was 
the fool who taught you what easy game we are.’ 





PALL PEPYS. 
BY G. H. STEVENSON. 


Pzrys’s inimitable pen has left us many portraits and one daguerro- 
type—in masterly shadow—his sister, Pall. 

According to her brother Pall was no beauty. What looks she 
possessed seem to have been somewhat temperamental. Happy, 
she could be—as*we shall see—comely ; dull, she was what Samuel 
styles with fraternal bluntness—plain. She was also, one regrets 
tosay, a slattern, with no inclination apparently, though sufficiently 
young and able-bodied, to improve matters in the untidy household 
at Brampton ; and in the more private affair of personal cleanli- 
ness, going with the stream rather than against it. In Pall’s day 
a bath was an ordeal to be deferred as long as possible ; even wash- 
ing one’s feet seems to have been fraught with danger ; whilst the 
state of people’s heads may be inferred from Samuel’s racy descrip- 
tions of those huntings with fine combs, which the maid and his boy 
were wont to pursue upon his own to beguile the leisure of an 
evening at home. And Sam was a great dandy; and his wife 
aspired to be a beauty ; so that one can deduce from such evidence 
what Pall’s appearance was likely to be, who had neither her 
brother’s ambition nor the pretty airs and graces of her French 
sister-in-law. 

As to education, had his sister’s attainments equalled his wife’s, 
one feels sure that Samuel would have mentioned the fact. Little 
Mrs. Pepys was fond of reading, it is true, but her writing and spell- 
ing put her fastidious husband to the blush, and it was he who 
instructed her in geography and arithmetic. Pall seems even to 
have lacked those lighter accomplishments—dancing, singing, and 
playing—which in those days compensated for the absence of more 
solid instruction. 

From the very first mention of Pall, on Ash Wednesday, March 7, 
1660, it is evident that she has not endeared herself to Samuel, who 
Plainly regards her—as penniless sisters are apt to be regarded by 
their more successful brothers—as an encumbrance to be provided 


lor after some fashion, though rarely the most generous one. ‘I pray 
God, he may be as good as his word,’ says Samuel, writing of his 
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Uncle Robert, his father’s brother, who had promised the senior 
Mr. Pepys that he will make Sam his heir, and leave something ‘to 
raise portions for John (the younger of Sam’s two surviving 
brothers) and Pall.’ ‘ This news,’ comments Samuel, ‘. . . makes 
me very cheerful within.’ In November of the same year the 
question of Pall’s future and maintenance again comes to the fore, 
Pall may have been falling out with her mother, whose favourite 
child is clearly Samuel rather than her only surviving daughter; 
for four sisters had preceded Pall, who seem to have died, like all 
Mrs. Pepys’s eleven children except four, in their infancy. Or it 
may be that old Mr. Pepys foresees chances for his daughter under 
the roof of her prosperous brother that were not likely to occur in 
the back parlour of the not too flourishing tailor’s shop. At any 
rate the proposal for Pall to live with Sam comes from her father; 
and after due discussion the son’s ready mind devises a way of 
making charity to his sister a service to himself and his wife. ‘I told 
her plainly,’ he writes, ‘my mind was to have her come not as 
@ sister but as a servant, which she promised me that she would 
and with many thanks did weep for joy.’ Surely there was a spirit 
of adventure in Pall, despite the maturity of her twenty years; or 
else she secretly thinks Sam will prove kinder than his words. 

On January 2, 1661, Samuel, repairing home to dinner, finds 
Pall arrived, and gives her a cold and businesslike welcome. ‘I do 
not let her sit down to table with me,’ records the diary, ‘ which I 
do at first that she may not expect it hereafter from me.’ So Pall 
begins her new life under no illusions; and no wonder if vexation 
and resentment are set astir in that virgin breast. It is a sad 
commentary to read how different would Samuel’s welcome have 
been to that Mrs. Pepys, who desired a chamber, as a waggish 
friend informed Samuel, at his house. ‘I do not know,’ writes the 
cautious diarist, ‘ whether this is a trick of Bragge’s, or a good will 
of hers to do something for me ’—the lady was financially in what 
Sam calls ‘ high condition,’ though no one could get her to make her 
will—‘ but I told him, I should be glad to see her, and that I would 
be sure to do all I could to provide a place for her.’ 

Pall, as a poor relation, seems to have led a dull and monotonous 
existence. Not for her those gay little expeditions to the theatre, 
or those merry supper-parties at Sir William Batten’s or the 
Penns’! And one wonders if Pall in revenge were one of the 
servants who, as Sam relates one Lord’s Day, so roused his wrath 
by ‘eating a fine pudding (made for me by Slater, the cooke, 
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last Thursday) without my wife’s leave.’ If she was, who shall 
blame her 2? 

Little Mrs. Samuel, of sociable if uncertain temper, seems not 
unfriendly ; and we are told of them going off quite amicably 
together, during the absence from home of Sam’s mother, to ‘ dress’ 
a dinner for Mr. Honwood (who seems to have been a sort of lodger 
at the tailor’s house) ; and paying a call upon ‘ my Lady Kingston,’ 
a sister-in-law of Sam’s wife. And it is probable that if the two 
fell out, a gift of some of her sister-in-law’s discarded finery would 
often heal the breach. On June 23 Pall goes ajunketting on her 
own account, to a christening at Kate Joyce’s, that ‘she cousin’ 
of the family who, though too good-natured and jolly and vulgar for 
Sam not tolike her, yet gives him an infinity of trouble in the years 
to come over property and her second marriage. After enjoying 
herself at Kate’s, Pall ‘ staid out all night at my father’s, she not 
being well.’ Either there is a surfeit of cakes and caudle in the 
air or a hint of incipient rebellion ! 

Even a worm will turn at last, and Pall, aided and abetted by 
Cousin Kate perhaps, or her head a little turned by the good fortune 
that had befallen her father (Uncle Robert had died at last and left 
him a small estate and house at Brampton, near Huntingdon), begins 
apparently to assert her independence; for that same month of 
Uncle Robert’s death, the diary records: ‘troubled to hear how 
proud and idle Pall is grown, that I am resolved not to keep her.’ 
Still, for all that, Pall does not leave at once. The ‘ mayde’ being 
gone—and maydes were changeable even in those days—she was 
retained to do the work ‘ till another mayde comes.’ ‘Which shall 
not be,’ adds the saving Samuel, ‘till she (Pall) goes away into the 
country with my mother.’ Finally we read, onSeptember 5: ‘ Put 
my mother and Pall into the waggon and saw them going presently, 
Pall crying exceedingly.’ 

For what we wonder ? Because she shall no longer do the work 
of the ‘mayde Jane’? For grief at parting from brother Sam ? 
Or because Brampton, dull Brampton, looms ahead with its muddy 
lanes and flooded fields ? 

In 1662 there is only one mention of Pall, and that unfavourable. 
In October Samuel, paying a visit to Brampton to inspect his 
father’s ‘ alteracions’ (which he approves as ‘ very handsome’), 
finds Pall ‘ so very ill-natured that I cannot love her.’ And though 
he gives her at parting a gift of ten shillings, he has shown her ‘ no 
sort of kindness since I came.’ ‘ And,’ he adds bitterly, ‘ she is so 
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facile an hypocrite that she can cry when she pleases.’ Samuel 
always distrusts a woman’s ‘ars, even a widow’s ! 

In 1663 young Mrs. Pepys, who possibly had if not an attach. 
ment for her sister-in-law at least a taste in common for the rompish 
pleasures of their day, proposes to her husband, one Sunday mom- 
ing, that Pall should return to be her tirewoman. Little Mrs. Pepys, 
after much coaxing and many promises—such as wives do promise 
reluctant husbands—that the new luxury should only cost her meat 
and her wages, had already had one tirewoman, the fascinating 
Gosnell, whose prettiness, alas, had proved too great a snare for 
the fraility of such a connoisseur as Sam was in female beauty! 
Little Mrs. Pepys, then, may have had her own reasons for wishing 
to install her husband’s sister in Gosnell’s vacated place, but we 
feel that, notwithstanding his susceptibilities, Pepys himself had 
no ulterior motive, when he confides to the diary how ‘ Since one 
we must have, it being a very great trouble to me that I should 
have a sister of so ill a nature, that I must be forced to spend money 
upon a stranger, when it might better be spent upon her.’ 

Pall, one is pleased to read, bears her brother no grudge; for in 
the following May we hear of a present received from her—‘a baskette 
of paper, which,’ remarks Sam, obviously pleased at the attention, 
‘hath a good deal of labour in it for country innocent work.’ All 
the same, that Pall’s future remains something of a problem is 
clear from Samuel’s annual summary of his affairs for that year, in 
which he mentions Pall as being with ‘ my father ; and God knows 
what she do there, or what will become of her; for I have not 
anything yet to spare her, and she grows old (she would be twenty- 
three) and must be disposed of one way or other.’ Not only Pall, 
indeed, but the rest of the family were a responsibility, that Sam 
appears to consider more and more seriously as his worldly affairs 
improved. And, despite all his crabbed comments upon them, his 
generosity kept step with his own advancement. Though his wife, 
whose airs and graces cannot have made her visits to Brampton 
an unmitigated pleasure to her husband’s family, ‘troubles him 
mightily ’ with the tales she brings back of ‘ the ill, improvident, 
unquiet and sluttish manner, that my father and mother and Pall 
do live in the country,’ he is always ready to share with them any 
stroke of luck that comes his way. Thus in September 1663, when 
he receives £103, ‘the first fruits,’ as he calls it, ‘ of my endeavours 
in the late contract for victualling of Tangiers,’ he gives his Aunt 
Wright twenty shillings to take with her to Brampton ‘as a token 
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for my mother and ten shillings to Pall.’ And a day or two later, 
he presents his wife with £15 ‘to lay out in linen and other 
necessaries for the house, and to buy a suit for Pall.’ 

Happily in Pall’s case, there was another solution; and in 1665, 
finding himself able at last to provide the indispensable dowry, 
Samuel starts upon the search of a suitable husband for her with 
characteristic energy. A fair friend dies; and he immediately 
thinks of the bereaved widower as a likely husband for Pall. But 
willing as he was and generous too—for with his wife’s ready consent 
the portion he proposes giving his sister amounted to £400—the 
quest was to prove a long one, owing to ‘ this great sickness time,’ 
as Samuel calls the plague, ‘ which do make it unfit to send her 
up. By the spring, however, the plague having exhausted its 
virulence, Pepys had again a fair field for his matchmaking. Ona 
certain February day—a mild day, I hazard, for we are told the 
gentlemen were walking in the garden—did he and Mr. Hater talk 
about a husband for Pall and ‘ reckoning up all our clerks about us, 
none of which he thinks fit for her and her portion.’ A month later 
old Mr. Pepys proposes a match in the country for Pall—‘ of one 
that hath seven score odd pounds land per annum in possession ; 
and expects £1000 in money by the death of an old aunt.’ ‘ Which 
pleased me well,’ is Samuel’s comment. ‘The gentleman,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘is kinsman to, and lives with, Mr. Phillips. He hath 
neither father, mother, sister, nor brother,’ so that Pall, unable to 
agree with her own kith and kin, would at least be spared the aggra- 
vation of in-laws. But he is plain spoken about the dowry and 
demands ‘ £600 down and £100 on birth of first child’; which 
Sam owns to having some inclination ‘to stretch to,’ in spite of 
his wife’s warning that the proposed bridegroom was ‘a drunken, 
ill-favoured, ill-bred country fellow.’ 

In April, Mrs. Pepys goes down to Brampton; and on 
May 31 Pall and her father and mother arrive on a visit at 
Sam’s house in Seething Lane. ‘A pretty good-bodied woman,’ 
thus Sam describes his sister, ‘and not over thicke as I thought 
she would have been, but full of freckles and not handsome 
in face.’ On this visit Pall, as the bride-elect of a well-to-do 
suitor, dines with the family. ‘ Mighty pleasant all of us,’ writes 
Pepys of that family dinner-party. Mightily pleased, too, were 
the company with a pet sparrow, that Mercer, the tire-woman for 
the moment, had reared ; and was so tame ‘ that it flew up and 
down, and upon the table, and eats and pecks.’ Nor is there any 
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diminution in Sam’s good humour throughout the visit. We read 
of a parting gift to his father of money to buy a horse and ‘ for 
other things to himself and my mother and sister . . . £20’; and, 
on the last evening, of a water-party, which must have been de. 
lightful on that June night ; and, finally, of little Mrs. Pepys ‘ with 
all possible kindness,’ conducting them to the coach ; and of Sam 
himself ‘ very mightily pleased with their company so long.’ 

Death however dispelled that first love affair of Pall’s, On 
December 12 Sam records the news from Brampton ‘ of Mr. Ensum, 
my sister’s sweetheart being dead’ and adds the unflattering 
comment: ‘a clowne.’ 

So the quest begins again; and on March 18, 1667, another 
partt presents himself in the person of ‘my good old friend, 
Mr. Richard Cumberland.’ Very likeable is Samuel’s picture of 
Mr. Cumberland ‘in a plain country parson’s dress .. . and a 
most excellent parson he is as any I know . . . and one that I am 
sorry should be lost and buried in a little country town and would 
be glad to remove him from thence.’ He was removed, as it 
happened ; for in 1690 he became Bishop of Peterborough. ‘ And 
the truth is,’ continues Samuel, ‘if he would accept of my sister’s 
fortune, I should give £100 more with him than with a man able 
to settle her four times as much as I hear he is able todo. AndI 
will think of it and a way how to move it, he having in discourse 
not said he was against marrying nor yet engaged.’ 

Whether Samuel’s delicate inquiries had failed to win from 
Mr. Cumberland the response he sought, I know not ; but we hear 
no more of possible suitors for Pall—with the exception of a 
Mr. Barnes, a proposition of Cousin Roger Pepys—till the following 
October, when Sam, paying a visit to Brampton to recover the gold 
he had buried in the garden there during the great fire, talks to 
his father of ‘ all our concernments,’ including a husband for Pall. 
‘ Whereof,’ writes Sam unhappily, ‘there is at present no appear- 
ance; but we must endeavour to find her one now, for she grows 
old and ugly.’ Possibly Samuel was irritated by the somewhat 
casual interment of his money; for though he gives his sister 
twenty shillings on leaving; and she weeps ‘ whether at her un- 
willingness for my going, or any unkindness of my wife’s (who as 
usual had been carrying herself ‘ very high’), Sam cannot determine. 
‘God forgive me,’ he writes, ‘I take her to be so cunning and ill- 
natured, that I have no great love for her; but only (she) is my 
sister and must be provided for.’ 
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In November there is a hint of another match for Pall with 
the ‘executor of Ensum, my sister’s former servant’; and in 
December little Mrs. Pepys is let into the secret—sandwiched with 
the ‘ History of Algiers,’ which her husband was reading aloud to 
her—‘ of my sister Pall’s match, which is now on foot with one 
Jackson, another nephew of Mr. Phillips’, to whom the former hath 
left his estate.’ Sam himself still hankers after his parson friend. 
But Pall was not destined to shine as a bishop’s lady ; though he 
does his best for her. So ‘mighty a mind’ has Sam ‘to have a 
relation so able a man, and honest, and so old an acquaintance,’ 
that on January 9, he writes to his father urging him to think 
of Mr. Cumberland ‘rather than this Jackson that he is upon.’ 
‘I shall have his answer by the next’ [post ?] writesSam. But the 
letter, which was accompanied by another in the same strain from 
Cousin Roger, who seems to have loved to have had a finger in 
the family pie, was to advise him to accept of the match with 
Mr. Jackson (whose evidences of estate, the two had inspected, 
and ‘do mightily like the man’), and ‘to push it as soon as I can.’ 
‘And he do it,’ adds Pepys, ‘as, I confess, I am contented to have 
it done. . . . I shall be eased of one care how to provide for her.’ 
The prospect of Pall’s being provided for at last makes Sam feel 
so generous that, discussing the affair, Caudle-fashion, with his 
wife, ‘she do conclude to have her married here, and to be merry 
at it’ (little Mrs. Pepys loved to be merry) ‘and to have W. Hewer 
and Batelier and Mercer and Willitt, bridesmen and bridesmaids 
and to be very merry ; and so I am glad of it and do resolve to let 
it be done as soon as I can.’ 

It wasn’t done. What came between Pepys’s generous inten- 
tions and their fulfilment, who shall say ? It may have been the 
thought of the extra £100 Cousin Roger persuades him to add to 
the portion, the bestowal of which leaves Sam for the moment 
‘weary of this life’; or it may be his lack of enthusiasm for the 
bridegroom. ‘A plain young man’ is Sam’s candid comment 
when, in February, Mr. Jackson comes to town to sign the marriage 
settlements, ‘handsome enough for Pall, one of no education or 
discourse, but of few words, and one altogether that I think will 
please me well enough.’ But Sam’s liking for his future brother- 
in-law is but tepid. ‘I shall, I see,’ he writes a day or two later, 
“have no pleasure nor content in him, as if he had been a man of 
reading and parts, like Cumberland.’ Less critical, his wife is well 
Pleased, however, and still designing how to be merry at the 
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marriage. But all we hear of Pall’s wedding occurs on March 2, 
1668: ‘This day I have the news that my sister was married on 
Thursday last to Mr. Jackson ; so that work is (and one can almost 
hear Sam’s gusty sigh of relief) I hope, well over.’ 


Whether Pall was one of those, of whom it may be said, she 
married and lived happily ever afterwards, I know not. But in 
May Sam, going down one Lord’s Day to Brampton, sees ‘ my 
brother and sister Jackson, she growing fat and, since being married, 
I think looks comelier than before; but a mighty pert woman she 
is and I think proud, he keeping her mighty handsome and they 
say mighty fond, and are going shortly to live at Ellington... 
and will keep malting, and grazing of cattle.’ 

It sounds a placid, pastoral existence, one that we can imagine 
Pall adapting herself to very happily and growing every day more 
contented and buxom. Nor was it a childless match as we read a 
year later. It is May again, when Mr. and Mrs. Pepys, returning 
from an airing in their new coach, that fine turnout with red 
ribbands and green reins, calculated to make folk ‘ mightily to 
look,’ find arrived before them Sam’s younger brother, John, with 
news from Ellington. Pall is with child. ‘Which I know not, 
writes Pepys that night in his diary, ‘ whether it did more trouble 
or please me, having no great care for my friends to have children, 
though I love other people’s.’ 

My friends! There is plainly some softening in the little man 
as he makes, what proves to be, his last mention in the diary of 
his sister, some hint of brotherly concern as well as a touch of that 
anxiety which, from news such as John’s, is rarely absent. But 
in spite of Sam’s reservation, I feel sure that Pall herself, keen as 
she seemed to be upon a christening, was looking forward and quite 
happy and most matronly important. 

It was Pall’s second son, whom this exacting uncle, having 
fallen out with his elder nephew and namesake over the young 
man’s marriage, made his heir. 
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A FISHING TRIP TO FINLAND TWENTY 
YEARS AGO. 


BY MAURICE HEADLAM, C.B. 


I suppose that, in August 1905, there was no happier member of 
the H.M. Civil Service than the writer when he was told that he 
might have five weeks’ holiday, and that his pet scheme for a fishing 
holiday in Finland could be carried into fact. As most people 
know, the holidays of a civil servant, for the first ten years of his 
service are (or at any rate were), thirty-six working days in the year. 
We were really hard worked in those days, and rarely got more than 
a fortnight at a time. Even the Saturday half-holiday was only 
taken on alternate Saturdays and ‘ when the state of public business 
permitted ’—and it rarely did permit ; once, on looking through the 
attendance book which all civil servants have to keep, I found 
that I had only had eighteen half-holidays in three years. So, 
when one had taken a few odd days to play football at one’s old 
school, to pay a visit to Oxford, or to go home, one found that a 
fortnight in September, as a rule, was one’s only long holiday. And 
that meant that it was difficult to go abroad at all—far less to such 
a distant place as Finland or Norway. The glamour of ‘ abroad ’ 
was still strong in those days, and I had snatched a week in Italy, 
and once—when a river had been put at my disposal, between lets, 
byakind friend—in Norway. But even when oneis young a journey 
of two days each way, to spend five on holiday, is something of a 
strain. And now I was to go for five whole weeks, and possibly 
more, if I wanted. It seemed too good to be true, and I owed it 
to the fact that I was assistant private secretary to a Cabinet 
Minister, one of the kindest of men. It was the tradition of the 
office that the Civil Service rules did not apply to the private 
secretaries of Ministers—they were private slaves of their masters 
—and if they were not wanted they were able to do what they liked 
in the parliamentary recess. We had had a trying Session, my 
master was going abroad, my colleague, for private reasons, wished 
tostay at home. Hence I was free, and for five long weeks. 

And I had a scheme cut and dried for using my freedom. From 
time to time a friend at the Embassy at St. Petersburg had written 
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home wonderful tales of the fishing to be got in Finland for nothing, 
Enormous trout one had heard of, at Imatra and elsewhere. Bu 
this was a river in the far North where there were salmon up to 
40 and 50 lb. A young officer of the Indian Army, leaming 
Russian in St. Petersburg, had actually fished the river earlier in 
the year, had caught a sea-trout of 18 lb., and had been told that 
in August he could get those mighty salmon in the same river, 
at the price of a licence from the Timber Company (which appeared 
to own the district) and nothing more. The officer was going to 
try his luck, and his old father, a General, also of the Indian Service, 
was to go with him; my friend (whom I will call the Diplomat) 
had been asked to join the party—would I come too, and bring the 
other friend, a Barrister, to whom my holiday was pledged ? 

If leave was a rare thing, money was also rare. I was a madly 
keen fisherman, but want of money had made salmon fishing almost 
an impossibility. Now I was to have what seemed to me unlimited 
leave, to go ‘ abroad ’ with two of my best friends, to catch, perhaps, 
a 50-lb. salmon—nay, many 50-lb. salmon—without any expense 
but my journey and my keep. Living was reported to be cheap, 
and at any rate there was not a heavy rent to pay for the fishing. 
It all sounded ideal, all fitted in admirably. I bought and dis- 
patched a Finnish Grammar to the Diplomat, who proposed to 
learn the language, though we were to take an interpreter. Arrange- 
ments were made for us to join the officer and his father at Abo, at 
the corner of the Gulf of Bothnia, the Barrister and I coming by 
sea from Hull, the others by rail from St. Petersburg and Helsingfors. 
The Diplomat was to join us later on the river. I was even, by the 
kindness of my master, allowed to leave a few days before the 
Session ended, so as to get as much of the August fishing as possible: 
for we had a long way to go, first by sea to Abo, then by rail to 
Kemi, then by carriole up the river till we reached the fishing-place. 

If we had been older and wiser we should have known that, 
as a rule, salmon fishing that costs nothing is worth nothing. But 
the first doubts only occurred to me after we left King’s Cross for 
Hull, when the Barrister explained why he had such a mass of 
luggage—six large bags as well as his rods. If the fishing was 4 

frost, he said, he would go and stay with his brother at the Embassy 
at Berlin. Now it had never crossed my mind that we should 
dream of leaving such a river to go and stay in a town. Then 
another doubt: what were we to live on? He had heard that 
travellers in the wilds always took provisions—suppose we got 
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nothing to eat ? The answer to that was that we were to live in 
the farm-houses, and farms always had eggs. Besides we were to 
live on the fish we caught, and we were taking our guns, the Diplomat 
and I, for we were told that the duck-shooting was excellent (and 
this, at any rate, was true). Still, the Barrister had aroused doubts, 
only too well founded as it turned out later, in my hitherto un- 
suspicious mind. And perhaps it was in anticipation of future 
dearth that we ate so hugely on our smooth passage to Abo. It 
was @ Finnish steamer, and we seemed to be always eating—and 
drinking. We had tea and rolls at seven. We had a hearty 
English, or rather Scots, breakfast in several courses at nine. 
We had soup at eleven and an enormous meal at about one-thirty, 
which began with what is called ‘smérgérsbréd,’ and is almost a 
meal in itself—a plateful of sardines and herrings, olives, slices of 
tongue and ham, cold potatoes and radishes, etc. After that came 
three or four courses. Then there was coffee and rolls at four, a 
hearty dinner at seven, and cold supper at ten. Each of the 
principal meals began with a liqueur glass of corn brandy, and was 
washed down by excellent beer. I wonder if those boats still run, 
and if they are now ‘dry’: in any case I expect that the eating 
is curtailed, andthe price, then quite moderate, at least doubled. 
If it had not been for our visit to Copenhagen, where we spent a 
day and had time to stretch our legs, I tremble to think what our 
condition would have been. We strolled about the delightful old 
town, we bought the cigars which had been strongly recommended 
by the Head Messenger before I left London—he had had Royal 
antecedents and had ‘ often been to Copenhagen in attendance on 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, Sir, and I assure you, Sir, the cigars 
are excellent.’ We went out along the pleasant coast in the train 
to Klampenborg—my recollection is of a sparkling blue sea and 
great black woods bathed in sun. Then once more to our ship and 
across the Baltic, still as calm as a mill-pond though grey and rather 
dour, but our excitement grew as we approached the low, fir- 
sprinkled islands, and finally the coast, and the little town of Abo 
with its log houses and the single line of railway which was to take 
us to our fishing, and into the Arctic Circle. 

It was hours before we were allowed to land. An emigrant ship 
was departing for America, dressed with green branches and sur- 
rounded by boats containing the relations of the exiles, all singing 
mournful songs, or occasionally ‘keening’ like Irishwomen at a 
wake. The emigrants were being methodically searched by the 
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Russian Police—we were not told why: presumably they would 
have been glad to be rid of seditious Finns—and till they had 
finished with the emigrants we could not be attended to ; for police 
had to accompany the Customs officers. But when they did board 
us we had our only contact with the Russian autocracy agains 
which the Finns were already vocal throughout Europe. The 
Customs examination was long and tedious—some old English news- 
papers in which my boots were wrapped were confiscated, pre- 
sumably because the official thought that they might contain 
seditious matter: though this must have been guess-work on his 
part, for he seemed to know no English. And he was much intrigued 
by a small volume of the Odyssey which he found in my bag. | 
only saved that by explaining, in German, that it was a book of 
devotion with no revolutionary tendencies, and he, rather reluctantly, 
allowed me to keep it. 

At Abo we made our connection with the Indian officer, his 
father the General, and the interpreter, a lad of about eighteen, 
who was prepared to face the wilds in a neat blue suit and patent 
leather boots with no change of clothes other than what a small 
attaché case contained. His simple preparations rather put our 
enormous mass of luggage to shame. But he scored later when we 
were storing our masses of impedimenta on the carrioles, and he did 
not seem to suffer from getting wet through frequently, and having 
nothing into which to change. 

The Finnish railway travelling is the pleasantest in the world— 
if ever a railway journey can be pleasant. In the first place the 
country is dead flat, so there are no tunnels, The line, no doubt 
laid by the much-abused Russians, is absolutely straight for the 
most part—so there is no jerking orrolling. The pace was moderate, 
about twenty-five to thirty miles an hour. Wood was burned in 
the engine, and not coal, so travelling was comparatively clean. 
And, possibly for this reason (for wood takes a long time to stack 
in the tender) a halt was made every three hours, of twenty minutes 
or half an hour. In the railway guide, opposite the names of these 
halts was printed a small knife and fork. And while the engine 
refreshed itself with wood and water every three hours, the pas- 
engers descended and went into a large room with a long counter 
all round it, on which were ranged every variety of delicatessen. 
One took a plate, helped oneself as one wanted, ate peacefully, and 
paid a smal) sum as one went out. By the time one had finished, 
the engine was ready, and one smoked and slept till it was time, in 
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three more hours, to repeat the process. The only excitement on 
the journey was finding a Russian General, with long whiskers, 
inspecting some troops at a wayside station. Both General and 
troops looked mild and untidy—and this was the only sign we saw 
of Russian terrorism of which we had heard so much. 

After some twenty-four hours of this peaceful voyage we arrived 
at Kemi, where the railway then stopped. It had the air of a small 
watering-place out of the season. But what we were chiefly 
interested in was the river, an enormous expanse of water, appar- 
ently without any current, almost completely covered with logs 
which had floated down hundreds of miles from the North. We 
should evidently -have to travel many miles up this Thames-like 
stream—it appeared much bigger than the Thames at Westminster 
—before we found anything like a salmon pool. And those logs! 
If they came dashing at one when one was fast in a fifty-pounder— 
and there must be a heavy current up above or the logs could not 
have descended all those miles—what were one’s chances of landing 
him? However, the tripper part of our journey was over and the 
serious business had begun. So after a comfortable night in the 
local hotel (the last night in a bed for three weeks if we had only 
known it), we set about embarking on the carrioles which the fore- 
sight of the Officer had ordered in advance. 

And here at once was delay. For the carrioles were exceedingly 
small, holding only one of us alongside the small boy or girl who 
drove, and one or, at the most two, pieces of luggage behind. The 
first need therefore was to repack our baggage, taking with us only 
necessities and leaving as many pieces as possible at the Kemi 
hotel. The Barrister, the worst offender in the matter of luggage, 
was, with difficulty, parted from his dress suit and his huge stock 
of stiff-fronted shirts; but at last we started, only to discover 
that the maximum stage of a carriole was apparently about six 
kilometres, and that at the end of each stage everything had to be 
unshipped and restowed in the carrioles of the next stage. 

It would take too long to describe the journey. How we 
meandered at a snail’s pace (for the ponies were small and weak) 
along the rutty roads—sometimes sandy when it was fine, sometimes 
flooded when it rained—by the side of the mighty river which never 
seemed to get smaller. How wet we got when it rained tropical 
tain, which flowed down our backs and between the buttons of our 
coats, 80 that we sat in water on the hard benches of the carrioles, 
What endless delays when we made our stage and found that the 
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ponies for the next one were out hay-making, and that there was no 
means of getting on. How difficult it was to tie on luggage ; and 
how packages got left behind—the most serious loss our box of 
cartridges. For the end of the first day’s voyage revealed a very 
unpleasant state of affairs: the farm houses which gave us shelter 
at night were unable or unwilling to give us any food except potatoes, 
or any drink except milk—and (as a rule) no beds were provided. 
Apparently their contract was to supply a room in which travellers 
might sleep—nothing more. The traveller was expected to bring 
his own food and, if he required such luxury, his own bed. The 
food supply in that country of eight or nine months’ winter was 
strictly limited, and no bribe would persuade the farmers to break 
into the stores they were accumulating for the winter in ther 
scanty summer. The water was not safe to drink we were told; 
and a brutal Russian autocracy had imposed prohibition—there was 
no beer to be had locally, but, we were told, we could get some sent 
after us if we became members of the Club at Kemi. We hastened 
to apply for membership—after some days’ experience of perpetual 
milk! And we became more anxious than ever to reach our fishing 
grounds, for, as anyone knows who has tried them, potatoes are a 
most unsatisfactory diet: you eat two, or perhaps three or four, 
and find that it is impossible to eat more. Then, half an hour after- 
wards, you feel that you have had nothing to eat—acute distension 
followed by a sensation of emptiness is the experience of those 
unaccustomed to a potato diet. 

For the first three days of our progress we endured this dis- 
comfort, hoping that we should soon arrive at the place where we 
should be able to catch fish and shoot duck. But the river seemed 
to grow no smaller—it was still as broad as the Thames at London 
Bridge, and it looked hopeless to find out in that enormous expanse 
of water, where the fish lay. Then, when we were beginning to 
murmur against our leaders (like the Israelites in the desert) for not 
giving us food, the General (an old campaigner) produced two bottles 
of whisky, a few drops of which vastly improved the milk, and 4 
small bottle of Tabasco, a preparation of Cayenne pepper apparently, 
which enabled us to consume a better ration of potatoes. 

It was not till the sixth day that, having turned off the main 
river and on to a tributary, in the hope of finding a stream more 
suited to salmon fishing, that we elected to stay a night or two, 
unpack our rods, and try our luck. We felt that we must have 
something to eat beyond potatoes, and we had noticed plenty of 
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duck. But, at this final unpacking, the cartridges could not be 
found. We sent down word that the Diplomat, who was following 
us, should make inquiries at every place where we had trans- 
shipped, and we determined to stay till he joined us. We had not 
too much time, as the autumn was setting in, and even if our branch 
stream had still more the appearance of the Thames than of a 
salmon river, we had seen salmon traps as we approached, and if 
we could not fly-fish we could spin. And when, after a morning’s 
casting from a boat in deep, fast-running water, I struck a fish, 
the excitement was intense. It was a big fish, and the idea of 
losing him so frightened the Barrister, who was with me, that he 
absolutely refused to gaff him. The fish was sluggish and not @ 
fighter, I handed the rod to the Barrister who drew him alongside 
the boat—and I gaffed—a large pike of seventeen pounds! It was 
a bitter disappointment—we had not travelled hundreds of miles 
into the Arctic Circle to catch pike. But at any rate it was some- 
thing to eat. Even here I was disappointed, for when it appeared 
ina large basin, cut into gobbets with its fins arranged on the top, 
and its white eyes on the top of the fins, it looked so disgusting that 
I could not touch it. The next day the General, after trolling all 
day—the wind from the North Pole was so cold that only that 
hardy veteran could stand it—caught a salmon of eight pounds, 
and the Diplomat arrived with the cartridges and half a dozen 


_ bottles of beer—our right’ as ‘ members ’ of the Kemi Club. 


Relieved from our more pressing needs we held a council of 
watr—what were we to do. The Diplomat’s leave had been cut 
short and he could only afford another week. The days were 
perceptibly drawing in. It was the middle of August, and like 
the beginning of October in England—a slight frost most nights, 
and cold by day. It was quite clear that we should have to spend 
two or three more days at least in travelling before we reached a 
place where the river was what we considered a salmon river ; 
and then we should have to start home almost at once, for we 
should be eight or nine days from our base. The autumn rains or 
even snow, might come at any time. The Barrister wanted to see 
his brother in Berlin, and be home by the middle of September. 
We had, after all, caught one salmon where we were and might get 
others. At any rate we could now shoot duck. I think that the 
General would have been prepared to trek in the wilderness for 
another fortnight and to face the chance of being snowed up for the 
winter in a Finnish farm-house within the Arctic Circle. He was 
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the most ardent of fishermen, and though he had killed seventy 
tigers, thought salmon-fishing—even trolling in a boat huddled in 
a greatcoat on our Thames-like Kemi—more exciting than tige 
shooting. The final decision was to make one more day’s journey 
up the branch river we were then on, fish there for three or four days, 
and then make our way back to Kemi, stopping, if need be, at any 
place where local information indicated that there would be g 
chance of a fish. I should say that one reason which influenced 
us in making this decision was that at our present quarters we were 
more uncomfortable than usual. There was no room at the farn- 
house and we were turned into a barn full of hay, from which we 
took trusses to sleep on. In such circumstances the wise man (as 
in gathering spinach or nettles for the pot) takes about five times 
what would appear to be necessary. We did not (except the 
General) know the rules—and passed an agitated night, for the 
hay always seemed to slip from under our hip-bones and leavethem 
on the hard boards. And the night was a long and a hot one, for, 
owing to the hay, we could have no lights, and to keep the mosquitoes 
out we had to keep the door shut—there were no windows. In the 
darkness, while we lay sleepless and aching, the Barrister was 
heard roaring with laughter. A chorus of angry voices—for we 
were all awake and none of us felt like laughing—it was intensely 
stuffy and bits of hay had crept down our clothes and added to our 
discomfort—asked what he could find to laugh at? ‘ To think that 
we left our happy homes for this,’ was the answer—and, uncomfort- 
able though we were, we had to laugh too. 

The next farm, our further stage towards the Pole, was more 
comfortable ; and here I attempted to wash in the ice-cold water, 
which left me chilled for the rest of the day. We had not washed 
at all so far, and we had all of us grown respectable or rather shape- 
less beards—except the General, who did not mind shaving in cold 
water. The natives we found, took a sort of Turkish bath once 
a week. Near every farm was a small hut, hermetically sealed 
except for one door. At one end was a pile of stones, under which 
a fire was lighted till they became red hot. Then water was poured 
on them, clouds of steam filled the hut, and the bathers (who sat, 
all the family together, on a sort of platform) enjoyed a healthy 
action of the skin which cleaned them for a week. We were told 
that in winter they rolled in the snow on coming out to close their 
pores, and walked back naked to the farm—certainly, one evening, 
as I was fishing I saw in the distance a pink figure walking away 
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from the hut, steaming in the frosty air. But, possibly out of 
respect to us, the family of this particular farm came back from 
their bath more or less clothed—and one of them asked our inter- 
preter if the English never washed! We had thoughts of offering 
to join the party, but were too shy. 

Our food difficulties were now ended. Though no one caught 
any more salmon except the General who, by persistent trolling 
picked up two in the three or four days we stayed, some small 
pike, and a few grayling, up to two pounds, were caught on the 
large minnows and spoons which we had brought for the 50-lb. 
salmon. We never got another big pike, and we never saw a trout. 
The grayling weré excellent to eat, but it was rather a surprise to find 
that they could be caught by trolling. 

Our stand-by, however, was the evening duck-shoot, though 
the Diplomat secured a hare one day, and also a brace of partridges 
—another surprise, as we thought it was too far north for them— 
by morning walks with a gun. At first we lost birds, which fell 
into the water and were carried away by the fast stream; so we 
used to sally out in waders—as we had to stand in marsh up to the 
knee—in veils and gloves to keep our faces and hands from the 
mosquitoes, and with landing nets as well as guns to retrieve any 
bird that fell into the water within reach—a terribly hot outfit, 
which did not tend to accurate shooting ; and, as one was tempted 
to smoke while waiting for the birds, and as bits of tobacco-ash 
burned holes in the veils, or as one lifted the veil to get a breath of 
air when it became too stiflingly hot—not mosquito-proof. Still, 
we generally got a duck or two between us, mostly ordinary wild- 
duck or widgeon. 

It was not what we came for, and when the time came we were 
not unwilling to go South. Still, in spite of our disappointment, 
in spite of all discomforts and dirt and mosquitoes, it was good fun. 
The absence of washing did not seem to matter—a Turkish bath 
at Helsingfors restored our self-respect, though that was nervous 
oy two old ladies were the masseurs—and we were in rude 

ealth. 
I often wonder, if we had made forced marches and got further 
Into the Arctic Circle, whether we should have found the happy 
fishing-grounds. Whether, if we had known the language and been 
able to get in touch with local anglers (none of the natives seemed 
to have any idea of catching fish except in the salmon traps), we 
could have found some rapids in the district we did traverse where 
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the fish lay and would take; or whether the whole thing was 4 
fraud, and the fifty-pounders had really been caught in the traps 
or in nets. 

I am inclined to think that we should never have found good 
fly-fishing—the long journey through the Gulf of Bothnia, which 
is scarcely salt water at all, seems, for some mysterious reason, to 
make the salmon in Sweden and in that part of Finland where the 
river falls into the Gulf, disinclined to take the fly. 

Perhaps with new railways, and new roads which will take 
motors, a new generation of fishermen has solved the problem, and 
perhaps the Kemi fishing is now preserved and eagerly frequented 
by the local fishermen from Helsingfors or elsewhere. We were 
disappointed of our fishing, but we had complete change in an 
unspoiled country; and if the fifty-pounder was (and still is) 
uncaught, what matter ? We were young, and our veteran General 
youngest of all. 


APRIL ASLEEP. 


A RUFFLED tarn, a naked tree, 

A north wind blowing icily, 
And twinkling torrents leaping 

Down the craggy mountain side, 

Where lonely whaups and peewees cried, 
And April lay asleeping. 


He woke at last, and shook his hair, 
And smiled to see the raindrops there 
In sunny showers falling, 
While in the glen each little bird 
Rejoiced to know that he had heard 
Their happy voices calling. 
GEoRGE WoDEN. 
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R. L. S. AT PITLOCHRY. 


BY ROSALINE MASSON. 


Tue pretty village of Pitlochry, nestling deep in a valley ‘doon 
by the Tummel and banks o’ the Garry,’ possesses an interest to 
lovers of literature of which its inhabitants seem strangely unaware. 

Certainly the little holiday town may feel complacently in 
itself complete, with its churches and Institute and hotels and 
Town Hall, and its gay High Street, up and down which motors 
of all sizes and shapes toot their way slowly among shopping house- 
wives and sunburnt tourists who stand scanning the placarded 
notices of the day’s excursions, or lounge and smoke and gossip 
outside the hotels. Behind the houses on one side of the street, 
between it and the hills, the Tummel flows, deep and broad and 
beautiful. On the other side of the street steep roads climb the 
hill-side ; gables of houses and fagades of hotels show amid the 
trees ; and everywhere are pretty cottages, overgrown with rambler 
roses or the deeper tints of autumn creepers; and each garden, 
great or small, is more proudly brilliant than the other—purple 
buddleias, yellow sunflowers, blue lupins, roses, sweet-peas, snap- 
dragons of every pinky hue. 

One of these roads up from Pitlochry leads to Moulin ; its friendly 
white-harled and green-painted hotel set crosswise to face the 
approaching guest—reminding one in a flash of the green shutters 
of the inn at Burford, on which ‘ a horseman should one day rattle 
with his whip.’ Moulin is a mere handful of small, picturesque 
cottages, a post office and shop, all in close proximity to the en- 
closed graveyard, whose taller monuments overtop the stone dyke 
that surrounds the old church—which, curiously enough, is the 
Parish Church of Pitlochry. 

Scarcely a mile farther on up this road—a hot, steep walk on 
@ summer day—there stands, on the left hand by the roadside, 
above a sloping bit of garden, an unpretentious little stone house— 
three gabled windows above, and a wooden porch between two 
windows below—a cluster of fir-trees on the near side, and a glen 
opening from the road on the far side. 

“Have you a picture post-card of the house in which Robert 
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Louis Stevenson stayed ? ’ I asked in every shop in Pitlochry High 
Street whose windows displayed those modern helps to corresponi- 
ence, picture post-cards. 

‘No. Where is it?’ Or, ‘No, we haven’t. Whose house 
did you say ?’ 

The Falls of Tummel, The Queen’s View, The Black Spout, 
The Salmon’s Leap, The Pass of Killiecrankie, each of the hotels, 
the High Street itself, the view from the very road to Moulin,—but 
Stevenson’s cottage—no. Yet there, up that Moulin road, where 
daily scores of private cars and public motors pass it by, is the 
cottage in which Robert Louis Stevenson spent two months—June 
and July 1881—and in which he wrote ‘ Thrawn Janet,’ ‘ The Merry 
Men,’ and ‘ The Body Snatchers.’ 

That June of 1881 was the first June after Stevenson had 
returned from the fateful year in California, whither he had gone 
to join Mrs. Osbourne, and where he had starved and overworked 
in self-imposed penury, and had endured what he himself called 
a ‘ physical and moral tempest.’ He had returned from California 
in August 1880, three months after his marriage to Mrs. Osbourne, 
bringing his wife with him, to parents anxiously ready to forgive 
and welcome them. Immediately on his return they had all gone 
to Blair-Atholl and Strathpeffer; but the following winter had 
had to be spent at Davos, for the sake of his shattered health. 
And then, when Spring came, he had taken his wife to France, 
to revisit the places where they had first met. 

It was from Davos or France that Louis wrote to his parents, 
longing greatly, as he ever did, for his native Scotland and the scenes 
of his youth, and described to them what his heart yearned for :-— 


‘ A house, not an inn—at least, not an hotel; a burn within reach; 
heather anda firortwo. If these can be combined, I shall be pretty 


happy.’ 


It is characteristic of him, that pathos of self-pity. ‘J shall be 
pretty happy,’ he says. What of the others? But the parents’ 
happiness lay in making him happy, that wayward son of theirs; 
and they must have rejoiced when they found this cottage— 
Kinnaird Cottage it was called in those days—which so exactly 
fulfilled his description of what he was longing for. The windows, 
under their wooden gables, look due south to the purple heather 
on the hills; there is ‘ a fir or two ’ close at the side of the house ; 
but they are not the only firs—at the back is another dark patch, 
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and there is a fir wood close at hand, beyond the glen. And there 
is ‘a burn within reach.’ It gurgles through the glen—‘ a wonder- 
ful burn, gold and green and white, singing loud and low in different 
steps of its career . . . behind, great purple moorlands reaching 
to Ben Vrachie.’ 

One wonders at the simplicity of family holidays in those days. 
Only the kitchen on the right of the front door and the parlour 
on the left, and two bedrooms above. A tiny third is wedged in 
by the little staircase, which might, in the ’eighties, have been 
considered large enough for a maid—if they had a maid with them. 
But if they had, that does away with the kitchen as a second sitting- 
room—and where did Louis write? Yet this cottage housed 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Stevenson and Louis and his wife, to say 
nothing of Woggs, Louis’s dog. Close quarters, it must have been, 
in that little house ; especially for such incongruous characters. 

Picture them, the four of them, gathered round the dinner- 
table, the rain streaming down the window. ‘Tom Stevenson,’ 
over sixty, full of content in having his lost son once again, greatly 
taken by the daughter-in-law he had so dreaded, chivying her with 
pawky humour, telling her at intervals, ‘I doubt ye’re a besom! ’ 
Louis, with his head full of his mad scheme of trying for the Chair 
of Constitutional Law at Edinburgh University—it was there that 
he conceived it—and, without doubt, talking incessantly and 
brilliantly in the little room. Mrs. Stevenson, the mother, smooth- 
ing all the surface of things by her gentle humour, her amiability 
and breeding. She was only ten years older than her son’s wife— 
“not the daughter-in-law I had always pictured to myself —and 
it must always be harder for the mother to resign her son than it 
is for the father, who has naturally a man’s easy chivalry—and 
Thomas Stevenson was quixotically chivalrous about women. 
Mrs. Stevenson must have watched, as mothers will, the wife, the 
new-comer, the stranger to her, doing what had been the mother’s 
tasks. And Mrs. Louis Stevenson, io whom all this Highland 
holiday, and the characters and ways of her young husband’s 
family, were so strange—what of her thoughts ? 

There was a fifth member of the party, probably the only one 
content with everything and uncritical of everybody,—little Woggs, 
lying damp and muddy underneath the table, after his walk with 
his master. 

How much life must have gone on in that cottage! How much 
feeling—how much talk! And to-day the burn trickles and 
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gurgles through the green glen that Louis loved, and the place ig 
unchanged. But they are all gone and forgotten, and the silence 
is broken only by country sounds of birds and reapers. 

During those two months at Pitlochry Louis Stevenson wrote 
not only the three stories, but many letters—a great waste of his 
time and his ink—asking for testimonials for his candidature for 
the Edinburgh Chair. Mrs. Louis helped and collaborated with 
her husband in his writing, and her influence is easily traced in the 
three stories written in those months, in the strong flavour all 
three have of the weird and eerie, the supernatural and mystic, 
But Mrs. Louis was also busy writing on her own account—a story 
to which she gave the name of ‘ The Shadow on the Bed ’—pre- 
sumably a ghost story. 

Stevenson, during the Atlantic crossing the previous August, 
had made the acquaintance of Mr. James Cunningham. The 
acquaintance ripened into friendship, and Mr. Cunningham visited 
Stevenson at Pitlochry, spending ‘ the greater part of a fine summer 
day ’ with him. - Stevenson and his wife were each, he remembers, 
writing a story, and were, when he first arrived, trying to solve a 
problem in connection with one of the stories—‘ Mrs. Stevenson’s, 
I think.’ The problem was ‘ to find a single word or epithet which 
should describe the shape of a man’s shadow which had fallen half 
on the floor and half on the wall of a room.’ Mr. Cunningham 
was pressed into the service, and they ‘ hammered away at the 
difficulty for a long time without success.’ The story throws a 
wonderful light on Stevenson’s methods of work; the meticulous 
care he took in the selection of the exact word to express the im- 
pression he wanted to convey. That shadow, whose distorted 
shape defied Louis’s vocabulary, was most undoubtedly the 
‘Shadow on the Bed.’ And the story on which Louis himself 
was busy was ‘ Thrawn Janet,’ for he read part of it to Mr. Cunning- 

ham, who suggested to him, as it was in Scots, the word ‘ chafts’ 
instead of ‘ jaws,’ which he had used. ‘ He pounced upon the word, 
which was new to him, with great eagerness,’ Mr. Cunningham 
relates. And then they went out of doors, and sat by the side of 
a burn with ‘ forty feet of green leaves above our heads,’ and ‘ the 
westering sun was shining over the tops of the hills above Killie- 
crankie as I said good-bye to Stevenson on the road outside his 
cottage.’ 

‘Thrawn Janet’ is the only one of the three tales Stevenson 
wrote at Pitlochry that draws its inspiration and takes its colour 
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from the local surroundings in which it was written; and it is a 
piece of work that ranked high in its author’s estimation. He sent 
it off at once to CoRNHILL, because, although he felt it to be 
unsuitable, owing to its being written in the Scots dialect, for 
(CorNHILL’s English readers, yet—‘ It was so good, I could not help 
sending it.’ Leslie Stephen, discerning editor, accepted it at once, 
and printed it in October. 

In connexion with ‘Thrawn Janet,’ Sheriff Maconochie tells 
that the only scrap of Stevenson’s conversation that clings to his 
memory—it is, by the way, an odd fact that everyone remembers 
with enthusiasm the brilliancy and charm of Stevenson’s talk, 
while hardly anyone remembers the actual things he said—is that 
Stevenson once asked him which of his published stories he liked 
best, and, on being told ‘Thrawn Janet,’ replied: ‘I don’t know 
that you are far wrong.’ 

This scrap of talk must have occurred after October 1881, 
when ‘ Thrawn Janet’ appeared in CoRNHILL, and before August 
1887, when Stevenson left Europe for ever. But even so, the 
selection included ‘ Will o’ the Mill.’ His estimate of ‘ Thrawn 
Janet’ never altered, for in the very last year of his life he said 
that had he never written anything else but ‘ Thrawn Janet’ and 
‘The Tale of Tod Lapraik ’ (in ‘ Catriona’), he would ‘ yet have 
been a writer.’ Surely Pitlochry might feel proud of him ! 

‘The Merry Men’ has in it nothing of the heathery inland 
scenery of Perthshire. It describes sea-girt shores and great 
storms, and is one of the examples of Stevenson’s marvellous power 
of visualising remembered scenes long after and in absence. The 
story is fresh and powerful, saturated with the wholesome salt of 
the ocean ; and yet he had not, when he wrote it, seen the Scots 
seas and coasts for years—probably not since he had yachted among 
the Hebrides in the June of 1874. Some of the bits about the 
terrible storm seem to recall even earlier days and his letters home 
from Wick, where, as a lad of barely eighteen, he was sent to watch 
the work of his father’s engineering firm. This from ‘The Merry 
Men’: 

‘The surf, with an incessant hammering thunder, beat upon the 
teefs and beaches. Now louder in one place, now lower in another, 
like the combinations of orchestral music, the constant mass of 
sound was hardly varied for a moment.’ 


And he even makes his hero quote four lines of a metrical psalm 
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that he himself had once quoted, in a letter to his father, after he 
had been watching a storm on that wild coast at Wick : 


‘ But yet the Lord that is on high 
Is more of might by far 
Than noise of many waters is 
Or great sea billows are.’ 


It must have pleased the soul of Thomas Stevenson greatly when 
his son wrote to him that those lines had come into his mind while 
he watched the mighty waves and the showers of spray; and 
probably the father was equally pleased when Louis quoted them 
in ‘ The Merry Men.’ 

Another passage in it brings home to one’s mind how father and 
son were once again together, there in that little cottage, when it 
was being written, for it is obvious that this must have been in- 
serted to gratify his father, the engineer of the Northern Light- 
house Commissioners : 


‘The thought of all these dangers, in the place I knew so long, 


makes me particularly welcome the work now going forward to set 


lights upon the headlands and buoys along the channels of our 
iron-bound, inhospitable island.’ 


Of the third story that Stevenson essayed at Pitlochry, ‘The 
Body Snatchers,’ enough is said in his own words about it. It 
was ‘horrid.’ He set it aside, and made no use of it for over three 
years. Then, at Bournemouth, being in need of something to 
supply an order for a short Christmas story for the Pall Mall Gazelle, 
he sent it, being too ill and tired to write anything new. But he 
declined to accept the £40 which Mr. Gosse had offered for the 
required story; and, in reply to a protest as to this from W. E. 
Henley, wrote to him in a burst of characteristic indignation that 
he would not take the £40; he took that as a fair price for his 
best work; he was not able to produce his best work; and he 
would be damned if he stole with his eyes open. 

So much for the actual writing done at Kinnaird Cottage ; but 
one other piece of work may be held the outcome of that summer 
visit and its influence. All Stevenson lovers know the story of 
how ‘ The Master of Ballantrae’ was begun, and of that cold frosty 
night on the verandah at Saranac,—‘ “‘ Come,” said I to my engine, 
“* Let us make a tale.” ’ 

They are very proud in Saranac of Stevenson’s six months 
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spent there, and what he wrote during those months. The little 
cottage he lived in is now a Memorial House and the local habitation 
of the Stevenson Society of America. It makes a bond between it 
and Tummelside that it was on the sweep of wild moorland beyond 
Kinnaird Cottage above Pitlochry that ‘ The Master of Ballantrae,’ 
begun at Saranac, was first conceived. We have it in his own 


words : 


‘The final tableau of a story conceived long before on the moors 
between Pitlochry and Strathardle, conceived in Highland rain, in 
the blend of the smell of heather and peat-bogs.—So long ago, so far 
away it was, that I first evoked the faces and the mutual tragic 


situation of the men of Durrisdeer.’ 


Remembering this, shall we leave the little cottage with its 
hooded windows looking south across the valley, and go farther 
along the road past the cottage, till it branches off towards Kirk- 
michael in Strathardle, and takes one over those silent stretches of 
moors that smell of heather and peat-bogs,—the lonely road that 
at its highest is marked out by tall weather-beaten wooden posts, 
against the time when the snow will lie white and deep, and hide 
the track ? 

Or shall we turn back from Kinnaird Cottage to Pitlochry in 
the soft valley, going by the field path, which Louis Stevenson 
must often have taken, with Woggs at his heels? It turns off just 
beside the Children’s Holiday Home, once a manse, now with its 
happy swing and trampled lawn. You can catch a glimpse 
through the gate, as you pass, of little town-bred children from 
Perth or Dundee, all clad alike in pink overalls, rapturously spending 
their fortnight of country enjoyment. How Stevenson would have 
made friends with them had they been there in his day ! 

The path skirts the field of yellow corn-sheaves, where birds are 
happily busy with the insects in the stubble, and the edge of the 
field is fringed with clover and bluebells; it passes a yellow-harled 
cottage with its patch of potatoes, its bright little flower-garden. 
Beside the cottage the burn is caught into a hollowed split tree- 
trunk, and from this spout falls noisily on to the stones, and a 


_ pitcher stands ready beside it. A plank bridge crosses the stream, 


and the field-path becomes rough and stony—muddy too, as it 
continues on by the side of the widening burn. And the burn now 
gurgles deep among water-cresses, with a hedge on the other side 
rich with wild flowers and the red leaves and berries of autumn, 
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and straggling sprays of honeysuckle are caught in the bramble, 
or dip into the water. Overhead the blue sky fleecy with clouds, 
and in the distance, across towards Moulin, the purple hills, the 
patches of fir woods, the farmsteads dotted about among their 
pointed haystacks; and at least one fine old white home among 
its ancestral woods. 

But the next stile takes you out on to a road, and there you 
are confronted by what Stevenson never saw, never dreamed of in 
the wildest stretches of his imagination,—a cluster of ‘ Athol 
steel houses "—bright red roofs against a bright blue sky; each 
house single-storeyed, square and uniform ; each fenced in garden 
plot bright with individual fancies in many-coloured flower-beds, 

The raucous hoot of a motor heralds its unseen approach, and 
two or three tiny children and a black kitten scamper from the 
centre of the road and seek refuge behind the wooden fences among 
the flowers. 

. . . Forty-five years ago. ‘And only the rushing of Time's 
wings between.’ 
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MUSICAL DOORS. 
BY NEIL M. GUNN. 


Ayan MacDONALD came on the announcement in one of those idle 
moments when an awakening from reveried vacancy sends an arm 
groping over the wings of the chair. Fingers got entangled in the 
newspaper on the floor, lifted it, fluttered open the pages. 

It was an eight-page weekly of one of the little northern towns, 
with district news prominently displayed, a column in Gaelic in 
the form of a letter, trite summaries of political events with a 
peasant-conversative bias, and odd little paragraphs of a distinctly 
personal flavour. 

It was the heading to one of these paragraphs that caught his 
eye. ‘Grave Tragedy.’ Something of the old human decencies 
about the adjective. Grave. Not shocking, nor frightful; no 
catch-word distortion. Vaguely satisfied, he went on to the 
paragraph : 

‘Great consternation was caused throughout the island of 
Gruasaig on Wednesday morning when the body of Michael Turner 
was found on the lonely stretch of moor between the hotel and 
Cnoc-an-druidh. Deceased, who had spent many years in the 
Outer Islands, had latterly made Gruasaig Hotel his home. He 
was a keen angler and enjoyed the sea-trout sport, so plentiful in 
these parts. Though not a native, nor, as far as is known, having 
any family connection whatever with the Western Highlands, he 
had come to take considerable interest in local affairs, entering into 
the daily avocations of the people and having more than a passing 
interest in their traditions and music. Death was the result of 
exposure, and it is surmised that on Tuesday night, on leaving the 
hotel for his customary evening walk, he must have missed his way 
onthemoor. From a threatening afternoon the weather had quickly 
worked up to a night of storm, the wind rising to a gale. He will be 
much missed and meantime every endeavour is being made to get 
in touch with his relatives.’ 

Alan Macdonald’s fist had convulsively knotted on the sheet as 
he had read, and now sheet and fist fell away and eyes stared. 

‘Great God! Turner!’ 

‘A night of storm, the wind... .’ Significance trickled its 
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dark stream snakewise in and out the roots of his being. ‘ Impo. 
sible!’ he cried, body twisting, recoiling, trying to stem it. But 
revelation went on trickling, flooding, a weird flickering light playing 
on it, through it, with a sort of ironic, mesmeric remorselessness, 

It had to be accepted. Some such dim foreshadowing, some 
such premonition (duly laughed at) had touched a sudden shivering 
chord, when Turner that last night had spoken, had hinted, said 
he had heard. He could see his face now, the dark-brown eyes 
gone black, glittering, the concentration of expression, the thin 
almost livid pallor, the curious hypnotic quality that held a dominant 
something of erratic genius. . . . 

Drink can do much in dissolving away the humours of the flesh, 
And Turner drank, without ever being able to reach the fuddled 
stage. The more he drank the more self-consciousness and the 
body seemed to dissolve, till that constant stage was reached of the 
drawn shell of a face as lantern to the remorseless white light within ; 
yet a light liable to its gusts and flickerings, too. 

Flickerings, particularly, for there was a surface, but fantastic 
humour, an impish, Cockney humour, in him, that had a fascination 
for Macdonald, that touched some agreeable sense of wild, gnomish, 
but submerged laughter in himself. So that during the ten days 
of his fishing stay at Gruasaig, the companionship had had an 
unforgettable attraction. 

An attraction, however, with this curiously repelient side. In 
the evening hours, as the fatal glasses mounted up, Turner could cut 
his mind open to the last most secret place with an unself-conscious- 
ness, a dark worming morbidity, that got Macdonald on the raw, 
that made him, with his innate Gaelic secrecy, feel as though he 
were @ forced spectator at a dissection of the unspeakable ; which 
yet need not have called {.> comment on his part, were it not, as 
though by some fatal kink in the man, Turner had to search outs 
parallelism in Highland myth, Highland superstition, had to search 
it out as in some fatal inner process of self-justification. He would 
pause, his eye-flash would concentrate on Macdonald. ‘ You have 
the same sort of thing in a way in that what-d’ye-call-it of 
yours...” Hecertainly never failed to ‘ put it up’ to Macdonald. 

And if Macdonald squirmed, yet as he made sure of his man, 
made sure of his guilelessness, he had once or twice the plunging 
sensation of internally letting go and breasting the dark waters, 
of diving for frail opalescent shells of thought, of splitting open 
the shells... . 
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And even there Turner would get him. In the act of winding 
up the gramophone, he would twist a sidelong glance at Macdonald : 
‘Don’t scientists agree the pearl begins in an irritant ? The psycho- 
analyst also has his irritant, his complex irritant, yet I’ve never 
seen him fish out the most miserable seedling of a pearl. Yet gems 
are necessarily created out of convulsions and travail and a pretty 
high temperature... . And these pearls of the ‘land under the 
wave ’ of being, they have to make a string fit for the pale goddess 
under the ultimate wave of ultimate dream.’ The thin smile 
quickened. ‘You get me all the same. For something which I 
puzzle out is native to you and you avoid speaking about it with 
what you feel is the good taste—that bally sort of good taste the 
Sassenach is conscious of when he avoids discussion on his “‘ ideals ” 
—or his wife.’ 

At which Macdonald had his laugh. 

‘I really credited you with more insight! All this talk about 
our superstitions and fancies—it’s merely talk, as you ought to 
know by this time—mere fools’ and poets’ talk. What are the 
crofters out there really interested in? Their business—the price 
of a stirk, or the potato prospects, or the peat-drying. Simply 
that, and nothing more. Ask them. Probe them if youlike. And 
then talk sense.’ 

‘I grant you,’ acknowledged Turner, ‘ grub is the prime necessity 
all the world over, grub-and some sort of liquid—heather ale, for 
instance. Think of a people who could make, who could name 
Heather Ale—even at any time in their history! “Inspiration in 
essence ’—eh ?—“‘ the genius of laughter to all.” But you don’t 
laugh; your laughter is a sort of phosphorescenve in darkness. 
Now the whole island here, as you know, reeks with superstition, 
as with peat, and as for fancies—no, they ain’t the musical dope of 


the blokes as writes abaht it, I grant you. . . . You’re a deep one 
Macdonald. You hide it, too—instinctively.’ 
“You have merely got, man, what the French call ——’ 


‘An idée fixe, isn’t it ?’ 

Macdonald nodded. ‘ And believe me, in this business you’re 
merely bolstering up poetic fancies of your own, which you would 
like to think are real, which you would like to believe have a 
profound existence, significance, and all the rest of it—for your 
own sake! You remind me of some tourists I ran into the 
other day. They were looking for—The Island That Likes To Be 
Visited.’ 

VOL. LXII,—369, N.S. 23 
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Turner’s face froze in a wild amaze, then it collapsed uncon- 
trollably. Macdonald smiled. 

‘That’s a—ic—good one,’ Turner hiccoughed presently, He 
finished up, however, by twisting the tail-end of his laughter at 
Macdonald searchingly. 

‘I understand. You have my sympathy. This toy-shop 
business! How long, O Lord! You have the ’ell of a lot to live 
down ! ’ 

Macdonald looked at him. 

* Well, we have, haven’t we ? And you help—don’t you ?’ 

Turner's face straightened, his glance became keen. Eyes held 
eyes. 

‘Let’s fill up,’ he said, soberly, ‘and have this tune on the 
gramophone.’ 

Without another word, the disc was sent spinning. 

In such ways Macdonald had made sure of his man, touched the 
reticences in him and found them disturbingly kin. 

And the nights led up, through the reticences, to one last night, 
that now gripped him as he sat in his chair with a visualisation that 
was almost too horribly intense. 

The gramophone was Turner’s, a good instrument ; the records, 
too. Where Turnerand his gramophone had come out of Macdonald 
did not know, could not guess, except that both had the stamp of 
decent London stock, only his Christian name leaving room for more 
curious speculation. But he hadrun into many strange cases of odd 
men living years and years in out-of-the-way corners of the West 
to bother speculation over much. Even the crofters didn’t bother, 
though if you got to know them well enough there would at least 
be a head-shake. For rumour could be relied on for its half-talk 
of banishment for unsuggested sins—unless your man was drinking 
altogether too suggestively. Otherwise, live and let courteously 
live. After all, Macdonald felt that Turner could quite as easily 
have been sent down as, well, say, Shelley, and lacking Shelley's 
dynamic purpose, could more easily have stayed down—and out, 
particularly in a land that plainly called to a mysticism that found 
Allah and the desert in a peat bog. 

To one last night of the gramophone records, with drinks in 
between. 

Turner had a not unpleasant habit of officiating at the gramo- 
phone. He introduced each record. ‘Now, here’s Kreisler. You 
listen and you'll see what I mean by Heifetz’ ’cello tone. Kreisler 
is pure violin—all gold. Nothing to touch him in that respect. 
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And as for a shake—listen to the final note. No one else can come 
nearit. They blurit. Lvebesleid. By gad,I tell you...’ 

Or ‘ Roderick Macleod—Ruaraidh, as they call him—you call 
him—— > 

‘ We call him —— and be done with it! ’ 

‘As we call him. About the only voice I have. In his way 
Ruaraidh gets there. Doom in the stuff; sombre, the sea, the 
calling of the spent sea-wrack of the soul init. . . . Ah, the music! 
The old things—they can’t get spoilt, and they don’t give a damn 
about wanting to be visited. Only, even there you have the 
puritanical, covenanting innovations of John Knox. The frost of 
Calvinism is on much of the Outer Isles here like a blight. But 
thank your stars a lot of the old stuff, the old genuine stuff, has 
escaped, by the pure mercy and grace of God. And your true seal 
music, for instance—Mrs. Marjory Kennedy Fraser has picked up 
the echo of, in particular, one unearthly thing, one unearthly 
thing .. . but——’ 

‘Well ?’ 

Turner's expression stilled, then twisted oddly, his voice dropping 
a tone. 

‘There are things——’ He paused, darkly, and Macdonald 
snapped a sudden insupportable tension by whisking the juice from 
his pipe-stem. 

‘No things,’ he said, levelly ; ‘nothings. Don’t become the 
tourist, Turner. That, too, is all a cult—like the Celtic Twilight 
of the poets. And, anyway, a man can have too much to drink. 
Besides, it’s getting late. Is that the wind rising? If it petered 
out in rain it would make a mighty fine difference to the Clach Pool 
to-morrow.’ 

Whatever Turner may have been on the point of saying, the 
reference to the rising wind checked it. He half-turned to the 
window, and stood rigidly, one hand gripping the top bar of the 
nearest chair. 

The wind gust cried in a low searching whine round the gable- 
end, rattled the window frame, sent the curtain-folds moving wanly 
as though animated for a moment by a passing ghostly presence. 
Far out in the night a curlew called, then another . . . another 
+.» Nearer, passing over the house. The night seemed suddenly 
to come alive. 

‘They’re coming in from the sea.’ Turner's voice was toneless ; 
then in a moment, with a sudden forced downrightness, ‘ Have 
another, Macdonald.’ He caught the decanter. His hand shook. 
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Macdonald shielded the top of his glass with a palm. 

‘ We’ve both—anyway, I’ve had enough.’ 

“Enough, be blowed! The nightis young. The curtain is only 
being rung up. Come on! What are you frightened of 2’ 

‘ Frightened ? ’ 

‘Oh, get away! Come on—unhand there!’ 

‘I’ve had enough, thanks.’ 

Their eyes met and held, till Turner broke away with a sudden 
gesture that shook the spirit from the decanter’s mouth. 

‘All a cult, is it—like the Celtic Twilight? By gad, you're 
right, Macdonald. I loathe these cults. I know the pretty-pretty 
business to its last sentimental meaningless ineptitude. A man 
with the second sight—he’s the last man on God’s earth to open 
his mouth about it. The man who has seen. . . . Oh, the little 
gibbering idiots! Come on, man; fill up. In the long night of 
eternity do a couple of souls meet so often that they should skulk, 
frightened ? ’ 

‘Now, now, Turner, we’ve had enough. Too much of that, 
you know... .’ 

A pause ; then Turner’s voice searchingly : 

*“ You know.” What do I know ?’ 

And Macdonald instantly stiffened. 

‘ Well, what the devil do you know ?’ 

‘That’s better! Now remove your fist, and I'll tell you. No, 
I’ve never seen anything. -It’s all right. I’m merely going to tell 
you one of the prettiest little phantasies that could ever be com- 
pressed in a neat little three-act trick. It’s a game I play with 
myself. Say when.’ 

Macdonald allowed him ; and when Turner had thereafter filled 
his own glass, he raised it with a muttered ‘ Slainte ! ’ half-drained 
it, and dropped into his chair. 

‘A game I play with myself, and it might be prettily scored 
under, say, “ Musical Doors ”—after ‘‘ Musical Chairs,” don’t you 
know! It flashed into mind again at that Liebesleid. And Kreisler 
has a genius for. . . . But the game is this. An instrument, some 
times a grouping of instruments, acts like a sudden key in a door, 
an unexpected, hidden door, like a low door in a wall that runs 
by a weary road or street. And after all, every weary road or 
street is walled. The everyday round—monotony—easily the most 
deadly things in walls yet built. 

‘I mentioned Kreisler. These exquisite trifles of his—there 1s 
a strange historic reality in their mere grace. You come on the 
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little door with a suddenness that drowns the miserable questioning 
habit—or, rather, before you know where you are, you are most 
magically through the door, and the questioning habit is left 
behind on the street with the other refuse in the dust bins. 

‘It is a delightful experience that first catch of the breath. 
The lawns, the terraces, the ivied walls, the ivied trees, the trimness, 
the antique beauty. Yet every promising prospect can be baffled, 
so that the stepping to a blind turn is a game of breathless expectancy. 
What could you find, anyway? That airy minuet—traced with 
the delicacy of lace. Lace ruffles, eh? and finger tips? The 
thythm—it creates, embodies. Do you see them? ... A little 
stone Amor, with a smile by a French artist of the old Courts, 
désillusionné—a smile at the shadow on the sundial; complete, 
sprouting wings an’ all. . . . A peacock, full-spread . . . pavane, 
eh? out of Casals’ ’cello. . . . The secrecies . . . desire... 

‘Boyish, all that, in the creation light of dawning things ? 
Yes, but clean, a finished artistry, with the exquisite objectiveness 
that might be in all mere living. 

‘But that’s not much? Well—what about that door in the 
off corner? You can go in there, if you like. That Andante 
Cantabile affair of Tchaikovsky, with Elman leading the four strings, 
will at least open it. Devil the lawn is there in there at all. Swirls 
in the air and pale Russian faces. If you let go, you’re in for it! 
And I warn you you'll come out by the same door where in you 
went. And it’s the hell of an experience with pale beads of sweat 
on a pale forehead. And oh those swirls of visible air and the 
deafness of God invisible! I’ve spent myself there, many a 
desperate hour—but didn’t—go far in, so what’s beyond, if there’s 
any place or door at all, I don’t know, and maybe they don’t 
either... . 

‘The brass band doesn’t take you through a door at all. You 
simply cross the street and go along it the wrong way. . . . 

‘But the reeds again— ah, that door! There is something 
without any morality at all in the purity of a reed, and there is a 
curious forest moon-darkness in its sheer clarity. A dancing that 
is a racing with an alertness of the eyes and body and a surging 
lawlessness of the blood. We don’t make music for Pan and his 
Satyrs, not even for the Nymphs: we make it for our own bodies, 
dloven-hoofed and healthy, or palpitating and lovely. And when 
you're played out, you can always go to sleep like a young god, 
with 8 bassoon droning like a great humble-bee in a clover-field. . 

“Innumerable doors. A pretty game, eh? And I’m not 
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forgetting your pipes, the piob mhor, which is to say, the big pipe 
. . . Martial music, stirring strains, Jessie’s Dream and the Relief 
of Lucknow! ... No, I haven’t found that door yet! ... The 
door leads to night, a sea-inlet, and the slow music coming over, 
World-loneliness, world-oldness, and a twisting in theheart.’ He 
stopped ; he reached out an arm, thin unconscious fingers curving 
claw-like. ‘ You reach out—out—arms out, and watch yourself a 
ghostly wraith going away from yourself, up and on to the cliff. 
heads. You find yourself there, head between your knees, and the 
night wind from the sea passing over. .. .” 

His teeth shut on his suddenly quickened breathing, so that his 
nostrils dilated. Then—— 

‘ These are the visible doors,’ he said, ‘ the doors to a house old 
as the first oaten pipe, and each door with its key. An historical 
reality, a pretty phantasy—as you like.’ 

But he had to pause again, the words obviously now but a froth, 
the dark-brown eyes gone quite black, glittering, the face pallor 
almost livid, hypnotic. And—— 

‘ You hear ?’ he whispered. 

The wind had continued to rise. The night held that whining 
cry in its throat. Out on the darkness of the moor was movement. 
A crying, a searching, a whirling of shadows, as though something 
uncanny, alive, rode the heart of it. 

Macdonald wanted to shrug, to tear through, but could not for 
the life of him. The face before him was not merely sincere, it was 
raw. It penetrated the uncanny to the unthinkable. ... Oh, 
what the hell was it staring like that for ? 

When Turner suddenly spoke, voice low-pitched, intense : 

‘It was a clear moonlight night—when I first heard it—out 
there !’ 

Macdonald’s jaws ground shut, and he glared back at the man. 

‘Then I heard it again. Music! Music, Macdonald!’ 

The livid staring face seemed positively to gather a faint darkness 
like a corpse face. 

‘ Sometime—on a night like this—I shall hear——’ 


The newspaper was violently rent in a spasmodic movement of 
Macdonald’s fists as memory slipped into vision and he saw Tumer 
on the moor reaching forward, face straining, eyes straining, saW 
the face stiffening white, remaining white, stiffened, straining 
forward, clayey white. He leapt from his chair. 

‘Turner, great God, man ! ’ he cried. 
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‘Say! They tell me you know this part of the world like a book.’ 

That was true enough. I did, very like a book, my own book 
in fact. Whatever tourists may say about guide-books and their 
writers in their absence, they generally exhibit a certain deferential 
if inquisitive regard when face to face. I was soon, however, to 
have all my previous conceptions of the value of guide-books 
and their appurtenances knocked through the ropes, dazed and 
bewildered. 

Our acquaintance had begun, indirectly, in tempest or rather 
in squalls. I was sitting in the smoking-room at Wasdale Head, 
looking over some notes I had been making that day, when the 
door was flung violently open—and left open. I glanced up—half 
up, that is, caught sight of a half-lower back-half of a slim figure 
in jacket and knickers, and, retaining some Victorian prejudices 
from the days of my remote youth, snapped out, ‘ Manners, young 
feller” That is what I said—and she was not a young fellow. I 
have a pious hope that she had ranged out of earshot, but the 
episode makes me feel uncomfortable to this day. 

At dinner I realised, with a shock, that she was one of four bright 
young American girls, a constellation of vivacity. There was an 
especially ‘ bright, particular star ’°—one moment, I did not ‘ think 
to woo it which caught and held my attention, as pretty and 
piquante a little body as ever graced the costume of Rosalind in 
Arden (Twentieth Century). She was what I conceive the Higher 
Aristocracy would describe as ‘dinky.’ I felt—I had a strong 
feeling I should like a chat with this ‘ dinky ’ lady—observe again 
Idid not think to woo it—but in spite of the Freemasonry that 
obtains at such hostelries, I hesitated, especially after the smoking- 
room incident. Anyway, had I so desired, opportunity was denied 
me, and seemed likely to be, even when we assembled in the hall 
after dinner. The ‘ inexpressive she ’ was talking eagerly—she was 
all eagerness—with the landlady’s sister, and at such a pace that 
I could not have got a word in ‘ edgewise,’ had I tried—which I 
didn’t. Then, when she was getting her second wind, I saw the 
sister stabbing in my direction with her finger and I knew I was 
‘for it.’ I was. Next moment my American Cousin had tackled 
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me: ‘Say. They tell me you know this part of the world like a 
book.’ 

The desired chat was a realisation, but that realisation did not 
blind me to another, to wit that I was about to be pumped. I 
meekly bowed my head and led the way to the drawing-room 
wherein are modified seclusion and a table whereon maps may be 
spread. My A.C. (American Cousin) opened fire at once. 

‘Say, we’ve been hiking about over these old hills of yours for 
the last three days and now we want to know if we can go up 
Scafell Pike without falling over precipices.’ 

I had been up Scafell Pike that day, checking one of the less 
familiar routes—sucb things do require checking, to see whether 
I could enter it—with a caution—for the information of tourists, 
in a forthcoming edition of my guide. I was therefore in a position 
to assure her that one could go up and even come down Scafell 
Pike without falling over precipices. Furthermore, I volunteered 
that if she would produce her guide-book, I would explain the route, 
if need be, in extenso and in detail. 

Then came her first high-explosive. She had no use for guide- 
books. She had got one in her salad days (about three weeks ago) 
when she first came over, and one iniquitous and fraudulent 
publication had sent her two miles out of her way to see a pile of 
old bricks in a field. (Ludlow Castle, I afterwards elicited.) No, 
sir, she had no use for guide-books, but she would look at mine if 
I thought it would help any. Certainly it would, but all the more 
if studied in connection with a map. ‘Crash’ and there arrived 
a second ‘ marmite,’ or whatever the Pershing equivalent for ‘ Jack 
Johnson ’ may be. She had no more use for maps than for guide- 
books. 

A slight sound caused me to lift my eyes. (This is not part of 
a short story, though it sounds like that. It is merely a fact.) | 
lifted my eyes then and beheld my wife who had slipped into the 
room unnoticed when the machine-gun fire was on. Only once 
before have I seen such as expression. It was at the Royal 
Academy. 

It was at the Royal Academy evoked by one of those expressions 
of modern art that shatter friendships, 7.e., if you have had the 
misfortune to have been friends with the painter. * What's that 
about?’ ‘Eh, What?’ ‘Well,’ with hauteur, ‘that’s how I see 
it.’ ‘Then, my dear old chap, the sooner you go to an oculist the 
better,’ and-—‘ a dreary sea now flows between.’ I believe the thing 
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is now in the Tate. It is supposed to represent a burial party 
somewhere in France. It used to be in the last room but two of 
the Burlington House Exhibition, the one next to the Massacre of 
the Innocents. One day it confronted a charming girl, pukka lady, 
and fetched her up all standing. For one moment she stood, 
amusement, consternation, amazement chasing each other across 
her features, then exclaimed ‘ My hat!’ in a tone whose sincerity 
immediately engaged the attention of the whole room. 

Even so stood Madame. She did not say ‘My hat!’ She had 
not breath enough. Then, whilst I was getting over my attack of 
Dempseyitis, she came to the rescue. She evidently thought our 
A.C. too young and dinky todie. She suggested a compass. Then 
she got her knock-out. Our A.C. had no use for compasses. I dare 
say that was true enough. Very few tourists have. I shall have 
something to say about that later on. 

Then our A.C. explained her methods and really, given accurate 
instruction, they were wonderfully efficient. She drew an outline 
route—one single line, on a sheet of paper, It went round Ling- 
mell shoulder, over the beck, up Brown Tongue, through Hollow 
Stones, and so to the Cairn, with Pikes Crag on the right, and School, 
bridge, stile, stile, beck, etc., noted at approximately accurate 
intervals along the line. Even a Hyde Park orator, or any like 
specimen of obstinacy and erratic folly, could have found his way 
thereby, provided the wéather were clear. 

There were more shocks to come, plenty. A.C.’s scheme did 
not end at the cairn, not a bit of it. I mean, ‘nary bit. I was just 
settling to plan out a return route and wondering whether the 
usual ankle-twisting fag over the Pikes and by Great End would 
not be excessive when I was corrected. There was no intention 
of return. Vestigia nulla retrorsum was her bright young motto. 
She was going over the Pikes all right, then over Esk Pike, Bowfell 
(she had evidently condescended somewhere at some time to look 
at despised map or guide-book or both) down to Dungeon Ghyll, 
over the Langdales and so to Grasmere (she was a bit shaky here- 
abouts) and then over Fairfield, Dove Crag, and Red Screes to 
Ambleside, all in one day. 

I ventured one meek protest. I suggested that Dungeon Ghyll 
was about far enough, or was half way through suggesting when 
she chipped in. 

“Say. That’s not much of a walk. Do you reckon we’re made 
of tallow ?’ 
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I did not reckon her made of tallow, but of exceedingly attrac. 
tive flesh and blood. I felt like telling her so too, but refrained for 
some reason or other. Instead I threw in the towel and was nerving 
myself to obey orders when I caught a glance from Madame. 

It said as plainly as possible, ‘I will not have you send this 
innocent lamb to destruction.’ 

The innocent lamb, however, at that time seemed rather to 
resemble the fierce old bear of Horatius, growling low, I mean purring 
sweetly, and lying amidst bones and blood, her own for choice, 
As I have observed, I had given up the unequal contest, but Madame, 
after an obstinate resistance by the enemy, eventually arranged 
an armistice. The party would not go any farther than Grasmere, 
Madame’s strategy being that if they took in the Fairfield Group 
there would not be a sufficiency of fells left, to wit, Caudale Moor, 
High Street, Harter Fell, Brant Street, Ill Bell, etc., to give thema 
full day’s hiking. 

During the conversation I picked up a variety of wrinkles, 
hitherto unappreciated, the most remarkable of which was : ‘ When 
in doubt as to the way, keep your eye on the lakes and all will be 
well.’ ‘ But what if you cannot see a lake?’ ‘Oh, just carry on 
till you do.’ ‘ How do you know what lake it is when you do see 
it?’ ‘Oh, that was easy enough!’ and that too without map, 
compass, or guide-book. ‘What about mists?’ ‘Oh, they were 
nothing!’ An explanation of what a mountain mist was like was 
received with frank incredulity. The next morning one was very 
much in being, down below the 1,000-foot contour in fact. It was 
not ‘ the sort of mist that one could cut a chunk out of to use asa 
paper-weight,’ but it served. The American party decided to stay 
‘ right there.’ 

I was disappointed for two reasons. (1) Madame and I were 
leaving Wasdale that day for Coniston, intending to walk thither 
over the tops whilst our traps we were sending with cheerful con- 
fidence by the Long Coast Route. As it was we were condemned 
thereto ourselves with the certainty of at least three-quarters of 
an hour’s wait at the kennel-hutch junction at Foxfield in bad 
weather. (2) Our pedestrian route was over the same line of 
country for some miles as our A.C.’s. We were bound to have over- 
taken them somewhere and could have imparted to them, or at any 
rate to the delightful Principal Scout, some practical tips as to hill- 
walking. ‘Overtaken’ may seem to need explanation. It may 

appear to signify arrogance on the part of a—ahem, thoroughly 
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middle-aged man. It does not. Kittens of that kind always come 
pack to you. They leave you standing still to start with. They 
have not studied Shakespeare: they do not know that ‘ to climb 
steep hills requires slow pace at first.’ Consequently they come 
pack. Nay. They do not, but as I gradually draw near they come 
to the conclusion it would be discourteous not to wait. I have 
heard that tale more than once. 

What became of our A.C.’s I know not. As the weather con- 
tinued thick and unsettled, I am afraid they were as disappointed 
of England’s summit as another party of their countrymen. I am 
sorry for the kittens; not a bit for the other crowd. The kittens 
were keen, clean pedestrians. The others were motorists of the 
aggressive type. They held me up close to the head of the lake 
and thus saluted me. 

‘Say. Is this the way to Scafell Mount ?’ 

I replied that it was, but added with haste that it was im- 
practicable for motors. This was a grievance, a grievance sub- 
stantiated by a guide-book which they consulted, probably for the 
first time that day. A greater grievance was that the way back 
to their base, Keswick, was by the road they had come. There was 
no circular route. ‘Say,’ was their polite farewell, ‘ you Britishers 
are slack.’ This to one of the protagonists in the defence of the 
Sty Head Pass against road-makers and other malefactors. It is 
one of my maxims that guide-books must be written for fools, but 
what can be done with the fool who won’t read his guide-book ? 

Guide-books must be written for fools. This maxim is not so 
invidious as it sounds. It does not signify that all tourists are 
fools, but that some fools are tourists, and these are the people who 
give most trouble. Let no one suggest that my fascinating A.C. 
was @ fool. Chivalry forbids. Sooner than express such a thought 
I would challenge myself to combat @ outrance, unhorse myself, 
drag myself across the lists, and so forth. Moreover, the imputa- 
tion would be in violent quarrel with fact. She was no fool. She 
was real smart. I have no doubt she would have been a mistress 
of map and guide-book had not her bright young faith been dashed 
by being sent two miles out of her way to see a pile of old bricks 
ina field. I do not know what miscreant was responsible for this 
outrage, but I do hope that, if and when he reads these lines, he 
will amend his methods at once and the text in the next edition. 
So shall no more damsels be sent two miles out of their way to 
see piles of old bricks in fields and give a concrete base to the 
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retort that nobody knows what a fool a guide-writer can be but 
tourist. 

‘Retort’ is written advisedly. Of course the first proposition 
is that nobody knows what a fool a tourist can be but a guide 
writer. This is veracity, core through. The retort is only modified 
truth because no one knows what a fool a guide-writer can be but 
a guide-writer. This is a little matter which, however, he keeps to 
himself. 

There be two special, separate maxims: (1) Guide-books must 
be written for fools ; (2) Nobody can be a guide-writer, least of all 
in a hill country, without having been and continuing to be a prac- 
tical tourist. Thus only can he get to know what the tourist wants 
to know, not what he wants to tell the tourist. In that distinction 
lies all the difference between a good guide-book and a bad. 

These propositions are so deeply interfused that I propose to 
treat them as one. There are three brands of fool-tourist—the one 
who does not read, the one who reads carelessly, the one who thinks 
for himself. Very often Two and Three go arm in arm. 

I have referred to the American motorists and Scafell Mount. 
They were not singular, not a bit. There are plenty of the same 
type, chiefly push-bike men, who get stranded in the cul-de-sacs 
of the Lake District. Here is an example. Ez uno disce omnes. 

He was old enough to know better, getting on for thirty I should 
say, and he landed at Wasdale Head, bicycle, guide-book and all, 
about tea-time. His programme for the remainder of the day was 
to cycle over the Black Sail, Scarf Gap, and Honister Passes and so 
to Keswick, arriving at about half-past seven, total distance some 
twenty miles, which sounded reasonable enough, given decent 
going. Of course he was turned over to me for directions. The 
interview was instructive. 

This is what his guide-book said concerning Passes : ‘ Kirkstone 
Pass, Buttermere Hause, Whinlatter Pass and Dunmail Raise are 
all rideable. . . . The others are emphatically not rideable.’ One 
would have thought that was definite enough. One would have 
been mistaken. ‘ People’s ideas differed so much about what was 
rideable.’ There was a note of self-assurance, almost of arrogance 
about this statement which I will undertake vanished before an 
hour was over, long before. Now this was the business that cyclist 
had on hand. 

Wasdale Church is 273 feet above sea-level, the summit of Black 
Sail, 1,800. The track then dips some 1,300 feet to Ennerdale, 
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climbs out over Scarf Gap, 1,400 feet, and so drops to Gatescarth at 
the foot of Honister. Track, a bridle-path, tolerably rough in 

. Distance, seven miles. Reasonable time for an unencum- 
bered pedestrian in nailed boots about three hours. My man had a 
bicycle to ‘ portage’ and wore cycling shoes. It will therefore be 
understood that Honister Pass has been omitted from calculations 
as negligible in the circumstances. As a matter of fact, I sent him 
over the Sty. It is perhaps rougher going on the whole than Black 
Sail, but the distance to cycleable ground is only four and three- 
quarter miles. Moreover, the Sty is a ‘vera Piccadilly’ for 
pedestrian traffic and Black Sail is not, so that if some two or three 
of those ‘ occasional ’ fatal accidents spoken of by a by-gone guide- 
writer befell our traveller en route he would have a better chance of 
winning through by the Sty. 

Now that man had a map. That man had a guide-book. At 
one end of the book was a Table of Contents, at the other an Index. 
The Table of Contents showed that there was a section giving the 
heights of the Passes, another devoted to Cycling and Motoring, 
another descriptive of the various Passes. The Index showed on 
what pages particulars were to be found. Ten minutes’ intelligent 
study would have saved him cycling into a cul-de-sac from which 
there was no escape save by return or by an ankle-twisting, back- 
breaking grind. Moreover he was not, I repeat, singular. There 
are scores like him. 

The question is what is to be done. It is said that burglars 
are chiefly responsible for improvements in safes. In like manner 
a certain class of tourists is responsible for improvements in guide- 
books. I must bring my mighty mind to bear lest I send an inno- 
cent lamb, not two miles out of her way to see a pile of old bricks 
in a field, but over Black Sail, the scene of occasional fatal accidents 
to individual pedestrians. I headed two stray lambs off that very 
week, but there was some excuse for them. They had experienced 
the counsel of a friend ‘ who knew the country extremely well.’ 

I remember extremely well the reply that information provoked. 

‘Pay no attention whatever to what your friend said and listen 
to me.’ 

This stern impertinence was modified by a twinkle in my eye 
and further softened by the assertion that I was sure the friend 
could never have contemplated sending them a nine-mile walk over 
two rough passes at half-past five on such an evening. (Herein I 
fear me I lied more than once: I was not at all sure then; I was 
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rather less sure later.) ‘ What did I mean by “such an evening ?”’ 
‘ Well, if the clouds at the head of Mosedale meant anything!’ 
They did, about an hour and a half later. So was my reputation 
for all-round wisdom established in the bosoms of those two innocents, 

The question is, however, serious. If those two girls had started 
and got caught by mist and missed the Liza bridge, things would 
not have been too well with them. What will happen when the 
Government Forestry Scheme is complete and Ennerdale is a mass 
of timber from Gillerthwaite to Green Gable I cannot conceive. | 
have nightmare visions of Babes in the Wood with foxes instead 
of robins to perform their obsequies and still more nightmarish 
visions of Government harnessing Tongue Beck to provide electric 
lighting for benighted pedestrians. I am afraid no amount of care 
and forethought can provide against the friend who knows. 

Both these episodes, however, are mere bagatelles to a cyclist 
and map combination I once encountered. Rather should I write 
cyclists and map, for there were two in conference, deep, brow- 
knitted conference. 

They appeared in distress so I went to their aid. I frequently 
go to the aid of tourists in distress. My kindness of heart prompts 
metodo that. It once prompted me to go to the aid of Mr. M. J. B. 
Baddeley, the Master Guide-Writer, but that is another story. 
The distressed pair had planted their map on the parapet of a bridge 
and were exchanging glances between it and an uncompromising, 
wildly-rifted fell on their right. Now the coping of the bridge was 
laid east to west and the map was laid along the coping of the 
bridge, a nice, new Bartholomew’s Map too, with the big capitals 
on the top, all in their proper place, except that the North was 
pointing West. There was no sign either that drinking maketh a 
full man albeit their bearings did not turn upon the poles of truth. 
One of them had a compass, too, but that he kept in his pocket. 
Like our A.C., and many other tourists, as I have already observed, 
he had no use for compasses. Unlike our A.C., however, he was 
not fascinating. He said something quite rude about maps and 
compasses. Wherefore I dispensed with them. I contented my- 
self with road directions which were fortunately simple and I hope 
unmistakable. 

My first meeting with Mr. Baddeley is a delightful memory, 
enriched by reminiscences of happy hours with him at his home 
at Bowness-on-Windermere. I shall always consider it a privilege 
that he considered me worthy to carry on his work in the Lakes. 
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At the time it was little short of ridiculous. I was on the 
box-seat of the Keswick-Windermere coach. Bobby Parkes was 
driving his incredibleteenth mile (at a rough calculation he must 
have driven that coach—with renewals, something close on, if 
not exceeding a hundred and fifty thousand miles), and between 
us was an amiable gentleman of sufficient age for me to call him 
‘Sir’ I am Victorian. I always call gentlemen sufficiently my 
seniors ‘Sir.’ The worst of it is they are becoming so confoundedly 
hard to find. This ‘ aliquis senior ’ was sitting guide-book in hand, 
shooting glances right and left, uttering familiar names with 
laboured fixedness once and again. I took pity on him. I came 
to his assistance. I said : 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, but I know this district pretty well. 
Perhaps I can be of some little help.’ 

(The like has happened to me many a time and oft since my old 
friend’s decease, only .the form of address differs somewhat. The 
prelude is not : ‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ but ‘I say, old cock !’ or 
words to that effect.) 

Baddeley tumbled to the situation at once and was most kind, 
as well he might be for the occasion must have been exquisitely 
entertaining. Also, when he did reveal his identity, he did it so 
gracefully that I felt rather elated at my accomplishments instead 
of being abashed at my cheek. This was the commencement of a 
friendship which is still cherished and which here endured till his 
devotion to his work sent him, in not too robust health, to note the 
effect of the fire on Selby Abbey, where he caught the chill that 
brought him death. 

Baddeley was always most courteous to correspondents, and 
always most grateful for suggestions, or professed to be, ‘ the same 
asme.’ I like suggestions, I welcome them, but I do emphatically 
dislike being taken to task for not adopting them. One kind friend 
—and he is most kind, courteous, and useful, once tried to emphasise 
the value of an amendment he wished to me to include by a special 
letter to the effect that he had been over the ground, in snow, with 
two Alpine Club men, and that they, etc.,etc. Justas ifthe opinion 
of two A.C. (Alpine Club Men) were of any use to me with regard 
toan ordinary tourist track. I would infinitely prefer the opinion 
of an A.C. from over the water (var. kitten), especially if personally 
conducted, and most of all of the everyday, stray tourist who is 
inclined to funk broken ground and gets rattled in a mist. That 
is the opinion that counts, especially in respect of emergency 
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descents, selected to enable the average inexperienced tourist to 
get off the fells with safety and expedition. The success of a guide. 
book owes more to the co-operation of readers than many tourists 
think, and I personally wish they were a bit less shy about speaking 
or writing. 

- It is a mutual benefit society and I cordially recognise my 
indebtedness to the tourist and I am glad to say that I have 
generally found a reciprocal recognition on the part of the Pilgrim, 

Moreover this appreciation is not ephemeral. I had a very 
gratifying experience of this the other day. I had gone into a shop 
to get some tobacco, and, as he served me, the tobacconist said: 
‘Well, sir, and how’s the Lake District?’ I was completely at 
sea. I was also interested. Then he went on: ‘Don’t you r- 
collect, sir? It was at the White Lion at Ambleside and, etc, 
etc.’ Thereupon I cast a retrospective glance into ‘the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time ’ and called to mind three tourists whom 
I had found puzzling out, with the aid of a guide-book, how to 
make the best of a short holiday. I had sat down and sketched 


out an itinerary, with alternatives for misty days, and forthwith © 


forgot all about the matter. Not so at least one of the tourists. 
His acknowledgment could not have been more cordial had his 
little trip only finished the previous week instead of some twenty 
years back. 

Such incidents are very refreshing. They go far to compensate 


for the infernal—I use the word advisedly, the infernal drudgery ° 


of the last phases of the compilation of a Guide, the slip-proofs, 
page-proofs, cross-references, etc., and—well, until one has tackled 
a like commission, one cannot appreciate the exact appropriateness 
of the term Printer’s Devil. They are worse than Milton’s fiends: 


devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds, 


but these demons never come within measurable distance of con- 
cord. Each has a special diabolical device of his own designed to 
wreck the brain of the hapless guide-writer. 

Kindly assistance, however, is not always welcomed. My 
strangest experience in this line was its resentment by an individual 
it did not concern in the least. I was next to some Americans on 
a public conveyance and, as they were consulting their guide-books 
and taking an intelligent interest in their surroundings, I put what 
knowledge I possessed at their disposal. For some reason or other 
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a man on the seat in front took umbrage at this. He had the voice 
and appearance of a gentleman and the manners of a Bashi Bazouk. 
He opened fire with : 

‘Damn the chap. He seems to think he knows more than the 
guide-book ’ (with intent for me to hear). 

Well, I suppose I knew at least as much, but that is neither 
here nor there. There is, however, a sequel to the story which still 
affords me a certain hideous and most unchristian satisfaction. 
Later in the day that pilgrim went quite an appreciable distance 
out of his way. The sin and the shame of it is that I heard him 
reciting (still with intent for me to hear) what he intended to do. 

On the other hand I have been assailed for information in most 
unlikely circumstances. Here is an instance. My wife and I were 
scrambling over Castell y Gwynt, an irregular turret of splintered 
crags which has piled itself up most inconveniently close to the 
east end of the col between the two Glyders in Carnarvonshire. 
I say ‘inconveniently ’ because if you wish to avoid the Castell, 
you have either to fall over a precipice on one side or go an uncon- 
scionable way down and round and up on the other. The Castell, 
however, is a simple matter. You start at the base, clamber to 
the top, and descend to the base on the other side. It does not 
metter what you intend to do; that is what you actually do. My 
wife and I were doing that when we met a gentleman and his son 
doing likewise the other way about. All at once the gentleman 
fixed me with his eye and I knew intuitively what was coming. 
Sure enough it came. 

‘TI say, sir, excuse me, but you seem to know this part of the 
world pretty well. Can you tell me where this takes me to ?’ 

To this day I cannot understand. It could not have been a 
guide-book aura because I do not write a guide to the Welsh 
mountains. My wife does, but it was I whom he addressed. We 
were not pointing out any particular features of the landscape. 
Ido not think we were even talking, yet the old familiar question 
was levelled and discharged almost on sight. 

The obvious answer was, of course, ‘ Down on the other side’ 
or even ‘ On to the Little Glyder,’ but as that would not have got 
them much forrarder, further enquiries were necessary. Their 
ultimate destination was found to be Capel Curig. I hope they 
got there: they looked intelligent enough to follow directions, and 
not think for themselves. Of course, the really superior person 
who thinks for himself would have picked up the line of cairns at 
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the Head of the Miners’ Track and landed out at Pen-y-Gwryd, 
four miles from his destination. You would think that one such 
experience would cure the errant, self-reliant pilgrim, and you 
would be mistaken. Nothing ever will cure such people except 
what Aristotle calls ‘something incurable,’ a visitation lamentably 
rare. 

No article on Pilgrims of the Lakes would be complete without 

a reference to the Co-ops. First impressions of them are generally 
unpleasing. Suddenly on the skyline of Paradise appears a crowd 
which waves arms, utters unseemly shouts and bursts into song, 
making day hideous and spoiling the scenery. At first one feels 
like Balaam when his ass collapsed under him, or myself when I 
heard an Italian conducting Wagner as if it were Donizetti: ‘] 
would there were a sword in my hand for now would I kill thee,’ 
Better acquaintance teaches that, for one thing, they do not leave 
a litter of peel and paper-bags behind them, an example other 
pilgrims would do well to imitate. Also they have ample excuse, 
reason in fact, for their exuberant manifestations of elation. I was 
having a chat with one member some few years back and he was 
telling me of their day’s outing and telling very well. His face 
was all aglow when he described the delight of the party at the 
first vision of Grasmere. 

‘ And then,’ he went on, ‘ just when we were going to shout and 
sing,’ then, reading disapproval in my eye, he demanded: ‘If you 
had to spend fifty weeks out of the fifty-two behind a counter in 
Manchester and came to this Eden, wouldn’t you shout and sing ?’ 

He spoke with emotion, seasoned with expletives, and I felt 
rebuked. Have I not for many years spent many more than two 
weeks out of the fifty-two in that Eden? Do I not make music 
in my heart even as the day of my advent thither approaches! 
Do I not, as I near Carnforth, watch out for the limestone landmark 
on the right and thereafter flatten my nose against the window if 
so be that I may catch a fleeting glimpse of the Langdale Pikes ! 
Of course I do, unashamedly, every time. I felt rebuked. 

The natural conclusion of this arrogant, know-all, self-sufficient 
article is the question, ‘How many of the mistakes he indicates 
has the author committed ?’ 

The answer is that before one can be a guide-writer, one must be 
a tourist. 

CiauDE E. Benson. 
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A GIRL’S FRIENDSHIP WITH JOHN RUSKIN.1 


BY THE LATE JESSIE LEETE. 
EDITED BY LEONARD HUXLEY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue next letter was written shortly after the publication of Froude’s 
Reminiscences of Carlyle and his wife. 
I had been much vexed during the holidays by the bitter press 
comments on the. book and the railing of various people I met 
inst one whom my Master always spoke of as his Master. 
I told him so when next writing, and his reply has points of special 


interest. 
(Lonpow.) 


3lst Jan., *83. 

My pear Jzssiz,—I am very glad you are quietly at work 
again—and out of the sphere of useless gossip and mischievous 
curiosity. Nobody has any business with Carlyle’s ways to his 
wife—or her’s to him :—but you may depend on it—whatever 
Froude says, or does, about him will be right; in the meantime— 
the faultless public had better enjoy its own domestic bliss in peace. 
As for ‘ depreciating’ Carlyle because he had faults—the little 
phosphorescent polypes might as well depreciate the Dogstar 
because it wasn’t the Polestar. 

For your own worries, you must have patience a little till 
Time wears them down as it does the flints in a macadamized road 
—and you will be all the stronger and wiser for them. Think 
how fine a thing it is to be alive and active in this busy world— 
with all the powers of youth and hope—and such wonderful things 
happening every hour. 

But I can’t write you any more consoling word about the 
matter in question—than that I think you heartily well out of it. 
I am of course, busy just now in various ways, and it is exactly 
the time of year when I am in chief peril of illness, so you must not 
ask me to write letters, but believe me—not less— 

Ever affectly yours 
Joun RuskKIn. 


In my next letter I asked whether the Master would not allow 
that steam was legitimately used when applied to the steam-roller, 
as it saved so much distress to horses by crushing the cruel and 

1 Copyright in the United States of America, by Leonard Huzley, 1927. 
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dangerous stones in the roads they had to use. This brought, 


very interesting and amusing reply. 


HERNE HI 1, 
Sunday, 18th March, '83, 
My DEAR JESSIE,—I have not been able to read your last 
letter till to-day, but carefully kept it to be read and answered, 


Yes, all that you have learned—as to the truth of Romance, 


is extremely right and true itself—and never any more to be 
dubitated about. 

Yes,—it is entirely ridiculous and entirely Unchristian that 
libraries should be shut on Sunday. They had infinitely better 
shut their Sunday Schools—which imply Manner of Work I sup. 
pose—and of the unpleasantest ! 

No—the Steam-Roller is one of the wrongest and harmfullest 
applications of Steam that ever was. Rolling, after breaking stone 
is precisely the work for Men who are fit for no other. All the 
Bond Street Loungers should be harnessed to the Roller in Bond 
Street—I/’ll undertake myself—in times of lounging—with Athletic 
Tourists who come to do the Hills to Time—to roll the roads of 
Coniston. 

Yes—That is a quite natural consequence of Strikes. And a 
‘ Liberal ’ Government means—Everlasting Striking. There never 
was, never will be—any other Law possible for labour than that 
which Carlyle and I have taught from the Beginning—Just Wages. 
Compulsory Work. If the Compulsion be of Honour and affection 
—it is well—If not, it must be, of lead or leather. 

No—there’s no new number of Our Fathers out, yet—but 
there will soon be two—probably three, if I keep well, which at 
present I have good hope of doing. 

Ever affect. me . 


Brantwoop, 
Ist April, ’82. 
Dear JeEssiE,—No building societies, please.1 They are full 
of mischief,—with very doubtful good. 
Put your good fifty pounds into Consols, and be content with 
their modest taxation. 
-—Can’t write a word more to-day. 
Ever your ng, 


1 I had fifty pounds which I wanted to invest, and like a good disciple wrote 
to ask whether the Master did not consider that some Building Society would 
be as innocent a way of disposing of that small sum as any I could find. 
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BRANTWOOD, 
Ist July, 83. 

My DEAR JESSIE,—I have been simply unable for private 
letters this six months, and only too thankful to be able to do what 
had directly to be done, without falling ill again. 

So that there is not the slightest reason for your being vexed, 
or ‘not knowing how to write at all’—any more than there was 
when you wrote first, long ago. 

Certainly the sheets will need no re-copying,—but I sup- 

ed you were going to add some notes or connecting observations 
so as to make them into a kind of a book,—had you no design of 
this kind when you began ? 

If not, send the sheets as they are to me, c/o A. Macdonald, 
Esq., 84 Woodstock Road, Oxford—and let me know all that you 
would wish to tell of your own affairs. 

Ever affectly yours 
J. RUSKIN. 


BRantTwoop, 

18th July, ’83. 
My pEeAR JeEssIE,—I have your nice letter and abstract of 
contents *—which looks admirable, and I have no doubt the whole 
is well done and am extremely grateful to you,—but you must at 
present rest satisfied with my truest thanks, for this is the heather 
and rose time and I cannot add to my indoor work one jot nor one 
tittle. If I use the summer well I hope to be up to work again 

in autumn. 
Ever most gratefully and affectly yours 
J. RusKIN. 


BRANTWOOD, 
23rd July, ’83. 


Dear JEssix,—It is very certain, if I live, that I shall have 
leisure 5—but not when I have just returned to take the helm at 
Oxford, after being near death’s door only last spring. 

The curious slip of the pen of F for C, is one of many tiny 
warnings that I am doing too much as it is. 

I answer to-day at once chiefly to ask you why after four 
years you have only one friend in R——. Our old governess had 
fifty, in Coniston, in less time—and our new one has found some 
already—in a month or so. 

Is it your fault ? or whose ? 

Ever affectly yours 
1 Referring to the Scott MSS. 2 Of the Scott MS. extracts. 
5 To make use of the Scott material. 
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In replying I explained that the reason of my lack of friends in 
the neighbourhood was the singularly retired life imposed upon us 
at the Warren by the pronounced dislike of society entertained by 
its master. He led a busy life outside his home, and within its 
walls he desired no company beyond that of his own family, and 
no relaxation but his garden. We scarcely ever saw a visitor, 
and a bold curate dropping in to tea was enough to upset the 
‘Pater’ altogether. He was obsessed by the idea that his two 
girls, now fast growing up, were mere baits for fortune-hunter, 
as he was known to be a man of considerable wealth. So we per- 
force led an almost conventual life, and my one attempt at making 
friends with a family residing in R—— was so severely snubbed 
that I never ventured to repeat the experiment, but contented 
myself with the pleasant company of my pupils and their kind 
mother. 

I had now been five years at the Warren, and my pupils no 
longer needed my care. It was a great upheaval to leave this 
quiet backwater, and go forth again into new and strange sur- 
roundings, but it had to be faced. When the time of parting really 
came, Mr. M. remarked to his wife, as she told me afterwards, 
‘Miss Leete has had five very quiet years here. Some people would 
call them dull years, but at any rate she has never heard a voice 
raised in anger in this house during those five years.’ And this 
was perfectly true. And in pecuniary matters my treatment had 
been exceptionally generous. 

BRANTWOOD, 
26th July, ’83. 

My poor Jessiz,—No, it really is not your fault—I never 
understood all this before in the least. I’m very glad I made you 
write it. 

Where are you going when you leave the M.’s? I hope all 
the good of life is still to come for you. 

Ever your affectionate 
J.R. 
‘Warren’ indeed! Burrow it should be. 
MS. safe here from Oxford. What a lot there is! 


BRANTWOOD, 
14th Dec., ’83. 


My pear Jesstz,—I know of nothing on the instant, but hope 
to send you word of possible opening after I’ve time to think. 
I can never answer wide questions like this at once—nor can I ever 
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write ‘how my work is going on ’—nor a word more than is 

necessary about anything —Remember I am 64—and be thankful— 

through all sadness that you have this wonderful world to live in, 
and health to live in it—for fifty years to come, 

Ever affly yrs 

J.R. 


(AMBLESIDE, 
March 2, °84.) 

My PooR LITTLE JESSIE,—I’m very glad of your letter to-day— 
for I had not allowed enough for that excitement —You didn’t 
make an idiot of yourseli—but I fear I rather made a brute of 
myself, and you must have been sorrowfully disenchanted. 

Bet we'll try it again for a little while, one of these days,— 
only the mischief is that the Brantwood life does unfit people for 
other places, and as I pass through duller England myself, to and 
fro I more and more wonder how people can live anywhere else ! 
How I wish I could make a world with no flats in it! 

Ever your affect 
J.R. 


BraNTWwooD 
(March 18, ’84.) 
Dear Jesste,—I hope the enclosed will do? You know, I 
should be a little frightened at you the first two or three days if 
I was rather a dull girl! 
Ever your affect 
J.R. 


(Enclosure with Letter above.) 


Dear Miss Lerete,—If recommendation of mine can be of 
the least service to you—the only qualification which I should be 
inclined to put into my full certificate would be—that you were 
a little too intelligent for most children, and would be too eagerly 
wanting to teach them always. But I used to be very lazy myself 
—and couldn’t bear to be pulled on! in these busier days, I should 
think your energy, your useful knowledge—and your steady 
principle, qualified you for all highest functions of the domestic 
governess, and I most heartily wish you the kind and clever pupils 
who would esteem you rightly, and work with you joyfully. 

Believe me always 
Your affectionate friend 
JoHN RusKIN. 


1 Thad written that after hearing how quiet a life I usually led, my kind Master 
would better understand the wild excitement into which the Brantwood visit 
had thrown me, and would make more allowance or my chatterbox sins. 
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I left my quiet home with the M.’s at Easter, and in April wag 
able to write to the Master that I had accepted a post offered me 
in the family of a wealthy clergyman, vicar of a rural parish in 
Kent. The book mentioned in his reply was “ The Roadside Songs 
of Tuscany ’ with Miss Alexander’s interesting drawings. It was 
a delightful and welcome gift, as the price—there were ten number 
costing seven shillings each—would have been too high for my 
modest purse, and there were no libraries in my new surroundings 
where I could have seen it as I could have done at R——. 


Herne Hit, 
Ist May, °84, 


My pEaAR JeEssiE,—Indeed I wholly rejoice in all you tell me 
and think you entirely blest in your present position. I do hope 
you will resolve to like it and to be all that you can be and are 
wished to be, in it. The Church atmosphere is extremely good for 
you (anything is better than Times and Telegraph atmosphere) but 
for a fidgetty girl like you it is altogether good to live more or less 
in a pew. 

There is no country in Europe more delightful for residence— 
and I should think no life which you could make more honourable 
and happy than that to which you are called. 

Write often, and tell me how you get on. 

Ever your affect. 
J. Ruskin. 

I have a frightful cold and cannot see to write, but am other- 
wise well. I have ordered Allen to send you a book which I hope 
your—people—will like. You shall have the whole of it as the 
numbers come out. 


Alas! for the mutability of all human things! Scarcely had 
I entered on my new duties before I discovered that no greater 
contrast could possibly have been found than my new surroundings 
offered to those I had just left. I had been unmoored from a 
quiet harbourage in still waters to be tossed into a mad whirling 
maelstrom of bitter dissension and perpetual wrangling. 

The mother of my two pupils was a second wife, and there was 
a daughter of the first marriage who was to come to me for 
‘ finishing ’ lessons in languages and so forth. I will pass lightly 
over the miseries of the next two years, spent in a house where 
husband, wife and eldest daughter were never on speaking terms all 
three at the same time, but kept up a triangular quarrel which was 
not disguised from me, or even from the large staff of servants. 
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The daughter, about seventeen years old, was not to blame, but 
was dragged into the constant and terrible enmity existing between 
her father and his second wife. 

The scanty population of the small parish was left to its own 
devices. I could tell many sad tales respecting this, but forbear. 
I trust and believe that such a state of things could not be found 
to-day even in the most remote rural parish in England. It ended 
in the Bishop’s insisting on the resignation of the Vicar in favour of 
a nephew. 

I should have resigned my post very quickly, but for the piteous 
entreaties of the eldest girl, who implored me not to abandon her 
to the miseries of her life. For her sake, therefore, I endured 
until an obvious call of duty to nurse a dying aunt who had for 
many years filled a mother’s place to me, enabled me without any 
pang of conscience to set myself free. 

BRANTWOOD, 
June 24th, ’84, 

Dear JESSIE,—You never wrote me a more interesting, or 
more immediately helpful letter. This morning before breakfast 
I began my paper for Miss Alexander’s book, on The Office of the 
Priesthood. Fancy what a commentary you have sent me. 

Of your own duty and I hope ultimately it will be a pleasant 
one to you, there can be no doubt. Think of railing within doors 
as you would of wind and rain without and do the best you can 
with your pupils and the parish school. By so much as other 
teaching is withdrawn from them—yours is required. Take care 
to give no offence by interference, and be, rather than do, all you 
can for the children. 

I will send you some pictures for them which I hope won’t be 
objected to—meantime you cannot possibly do me a greater service 
than by informing me how things go on under such circumstances 
and fortifying yourself in facts, against worldly gainsayers. 

I am keeping well—and have just set free the second number 
of the Songs for Press,—you will have it in a fortnight or there- 
abouts, the third will follow more quickly. 


Mrs. Severn’s kindest regards. 
Ever your affect. 


BRANTWOOD, 
July 13th, (’84). 


Dear JEsstzE,—I am very glad of all your letter—above all 
that you are going to stay under difficulties and do your best.— 
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tell me as soon as you return and you shall have the pictures for 
the school and all other help that I can give you. 
Ever affectly yours 
J. 


Grace Allen shall write to you directly. 


The water supply of the little village was deplorable—it might 
be more accurate to say that no supply existed. Situated as it was 
on the top of a hill in one of the driest parts of Kent, there was nota 
single pump or well in the whole village. The cottagers depended 
entirely on the rainwater they could collect in makeshift tanks, 
and when these were exhausted, on a few dirty roadside ponds, 
which dried up after a very short drought. Then it was necessary 
for every drop of water to be fetched at considerable expense from 
a great distance in pails and buckets, for there was not even a 
water-cart at their disposal. Soon after I went there to live some 
plans for a reservoir were discussed, and this I mentioned to Mr. 
Ruskin, which explains the allusion in his next letter. 

BRANTWOOD, 
8th Sept., ’84, 

My pear JEssiz,—I am extremely glad of your letter—more 
than glad that you have been getting on so nicely, that they were 
happy in your re-visit at R——, and that you can do something 
at C. 

If the reservoir project goes on, I will send you £10 for it from 
the St. George’s Guild. 

If Allen has not sent you the third Songs please advise Miss 
Allen that it is a constant order.—Perhaps you’d better not let 
the “‘ Priest’s Office ” lie about open ! 

Ever affectly yours 
J. Ruskin. 


To divert my mind a little from my very uncomfortable sur- 
roundings, I had tried my hand at story-writing, and with unusual 
good luck for a beginner, my first attempt was accepted at once 
by Charles Dickens the younger for ‘Household Words.’ How 
well I remember the pride with which I corrected my first proof! 
Afterwards I often contributed to that good old magazine the 
Argosy, and even at the suggestion of that kindest of editors, 
Charles Wood, rose to the giddy height of a short serial. Temple 
Bar also once printed a story of mine. Whether these humble 
literary efforts ever ‘taught’ anybody anything it is not for me 
to say. 
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BRANTWOOD, 
3rd Feb., *85. 
My pear Jessiz,—You were very good not to teaze me ‘at 
Xmas,—and I like this letter very much, and am heartily glad the 
nonsense—or whatever it was,—was accepted and heartily wish 
you good speed for if once you can amuse the public, no fear but 
without effort—-you teach them also. This is a special compliment 


such as few get from me. 
Ever affectionately yours 


J. Ruskin. 
BRANTWOOD, 
Easter Tuesday (April 7, ’85.) 
Dear JEsSIE,~-I am very glad of that extract!—A happy 
Easter to you. I am getting a little breathing time myself. 
Yes, the conspiracy never to thank me for anything is curious, 
but there will come my time !—and if not—well. 
Ever affectionately yours 
J. Ruskin. 


Things went from bad to worse in that miserable house, and 
I got more and more hopeless of doing any real good there in spite 
of my best efforts. At any rate I decided that a thorough change 


of scene I must have in the summer holidays. I had never yet 
been on the Continent, and persuaded a cousin to go with me for 
a month to Switzerland. I begged the Master to tell me how the 
time and money could be spent to the best advantage. He out- 
lined a tour which was faithfully carried out. 
BRANTWOOD, 
30th June, ’85. 

My pear Jessiz,—I never meant to tell you to stay in a 
misery like that—look out for somewhere else directly. I am most 
thankful you are going to have a month abroad. I never go to 
see anyone, now, my writing is only done by never talking. I 
went to Allen’s on essential business—and had scarce an hour 
free even to see appleblossom and get some life into me for the 
yeat—But please tell me what that girl means, and how it is possible 
for such a man to do harm to that compass—or how you have 


failed to do her any good ? 
Ever your loving 


BRANTWOOD, 
(July 7, °85.) 


Don’t go to Basle at all but from Paris to Neuchatel whence 
see chain of Alps—then to Lauterbrunnen—and over Gemmi to 
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Zermatt or Chamouni as you choose—Lake of Geneva good to Say 


farewell to. 
I wish you would rest thoroughly before thinking any more. 
Ever affectly yours 
J.R. 


CHAPTER IX. 


BETWEEN this little note and the next it will be seen that there 
is a gap of over two years. Another most serious and prolonged 
breakdown in health incapacitated Mr. Ruskin from all correspond- 
ence, and the only news I had of my friend and Master I owed to 
the kindness of Mrs. Severn. This break in the letters lasted from 
July 4, 1885, till September 27, 1887. Mr. Ruskin was then stay- 
ing at Folkestone. I myself was on a visit to friends at Hythe, 
where my host was then Mayor. One Sunday morning I was 
prevented from attending morning service at Hythe Church, and 
learned afterwards that I had thereby missed a chance of seeing 
my old friend once more. He had walked over to the service, and 
after its close was introduced to my host, the Mayor. They walked 
together some part of the road to Folkestone, and my name came 
up in the course of conversation. So, knowing that things were 
so much better, I ventured to write a few lines of greeting and 
congratulation, but without entering on any personal matters. 
This brought a prompt though brief reply. 
Paris Hote, FoLKESTONE, 
27th Sept., °87. 

My pear Jessie,—I am only ‘well’—and that in very 
qualified sense—on condition of never writing a word I can help 
to friend—(or against foe)—but I am glad to hear you are so well 
and happy—I suppose it was the Mayor of Hythe who spoke or 
wrote of me to you? I like his face—and if it was his daughter 
sate before me in church—I like her’s and should think she must 
be a nice friend for you. 

Tell me of your present surroundings and work—keeping your 
letters from flying or growing too high—your hand is a little too 
sprawly—for easy reading. 


Ever affectly yrs 
J.R 


Next and last letter. 
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FoLKESTONE, 
3rd Oct., ’87. 
My pear Jessiz,—Your letter is beautifully written—give 
me the sequel of it at your leisure—but do not think of seeing me 
—] absolutely decline all seeings—and being without my own 
people only makes me more savage. 
You have borne much—I hope happier life is before you— 
what life remains to me depends wholly cn my being left at rest. 
Kver faithfully yrs 
J. Ruskin. 


And there the story ends. ‘The rest is silence.’ 

At length the old warrior realised that he had fought his last 
battle for the right and true—that his wounds were too deep for 
further conflict—that the scanty remnant of bodily and mental 
health could only be preserved at the price of total silence and 
almost complete solitude. 

We who loved him so well saw this too clearly to murmur at 
his decision to hold himself aloof from all correspondence and inter- 
views. It was something to know that in his quiet home at Brant- 
wood, in the midst of the hills and lakes so dear to him, his days 
of retirement would be passed in peace, cherished by those nearest 
and dearest to him. 

Loving and grateful memories of all he had been to us in the 
days of health and strength softened the sorrow which the cessation 
of personal intercourse could not but inflict. In the future we 
must be content to ‘learn from his books and not from him’ as 
he once wrote to me. 

Twice during the years following I was privileged by the great 
kindness of Mrs. Severn, to spend a day or two at Brantwood, and 
| to have brief glimpses of its dear invalid Master. He lived quite 
apart from the family in his own pleasant rooms, and could only 
see a visitor for a short quarter of an hour or so. He spoke then 
oly a few words of welcome, nor could he hear many words from 
others. 

There is a beautiful photograph of him, taken at this time, 
seated in his large easy chair before a window giving on the lake, 
which conveys the right and full expression of his mood of quiet 
contemplation during the closing years of his crowded life. Mrs, 
Severn was so good as to give me a copy of this beautiful portrait, 
and also, as a final ‘ gift from the Master,’ a copy of the splendid 
volume just then published, entitled ‘Studies in Both Arts,’ con- 
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Zermatt or Chamouni as you choose—Lake of Geneva good to say 
farewell to. 
I wish you would rest thoroughly before thinking any more, 
Ever affectly yours 
J. R. 


CHAPTER IX. 


BETWEEN this little note and the next it will be seen that there 
is a gap of over two years. Another most serious and prolonged 
breakdown in health incapacitated Mr. Ruskin from all correspond- 
ence, and the only news I had of my friend and Master I owed to 
the kindness of Mrs. Severn. This break in the letters lasted from 
July 4, 1885, till September 27, 1887. Mr. Ruskin was then stay- 
ing at Folkestone. I myself was on a visit to friends at Hythe, 
where my host was then Mayor. One Sunday morning I was 
prevented from attending morning service at Hythe Church, and 
learned afterwards that I had thereby missed a chance of seeing 
my old friend once more. He had walked over to the service, and 
after its close was introduced to my host, the Mayor. They walked 
together some part of the road to Folkestone, and my name came 
up in the course of conversation. So, knowing that things were 
so much better, I ventured to write a few lines of greeting and 
congratulation, but without entering on any personal matters. 
This brought a prompt though brief reply. 


Paris HoTeEt, FoLKestTone, 
27th Sept., ’87. 

My pear Jesste,—I am only ‘well’—and that in very 
qualified sense—on condition of never writing a word I can help 
to friend—(or against foe)—but I am glad to hear you are so well 
and happy—lI suppose it was the Mayor of Hythe who spoke or 
wrote of me to you? I like his face—and if it was his daughter 
sate before me in church—I like her’s and should think she must 
be a nice friend for you. 

Tell me of your present surroundings and work—keeping your 
letters from flying or growing too high—your hand is a little too 
sprawly—for easy reading. 

Ever affectly = . 


Next and last letter. 
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FoLkKESTONE, 
3rd Oct., ’87. 
My pear JEssIz,—Your letter is beautifully written—give 
me the sequel of it at your leisure—but do not think of seeing me 
—I absolutely decline all seeings—and being without my own 


people only makes me more savage. 
You have borne much—I hope happier life is before you— 
what life remains to me depends wholly on my being left at rest. 
Ever faithfully yrs 
J. RuskKIN. 


And there the story ends. ‘The rest is silence.’ 

At length the-old warrior realised that he had fought his last 
battle for the right and true—that his wounds were too deep for 
further conflict—that the scanty remnant of bodily and mental 
health could only be preserved at the price of total silence and 
almost complete solitude. 

We who loved him so well saw this too clearly to murmur at 
his decision to hold himself aloof from all correspondence and inter- 
views. It was something to know that in his quiet home at Brant- 
wood, in the midst of the hills and lakes so dear to him, his days 
of retirement would be passed in peace, cherished by those nearest 
and dearest to him. 

Loving and grateful memories of all he had been to us in the 
days of health and strength softened the sorrow which the cessation 
of personal intercourse could not but inflict. In the future we 
must be content to ‘learn from his books and not from him’ as 
he once wrote to me. 

Twice during the years following I was privileged by the great 
kindness of Mrs. Severn, to spend a day or two at Brantwood, and 
to have brief glimpses of its dear invalid Master. He lived quite 
apart from the family in his own pleasant rooms, and could only 
see @ visitor for a short quarter of an hour or so. He spoke then 
only a few words of welcome, nor could he hear many words from 
others. 

There is a beautiful photograph of him, taken at this time, 
seated in his large easy chair before a window giving on the lake, 
which conveys the right and full expression of his mood of quiet 
contemplation during the closing years of his crowded life. Mrs. 
Severn was so good as to give me a copy of this beautiful portrait, 
and also, as a final ‘ gift from the Master,’ a copy of the splendid 
volume just then published, entitled ‘Studies in Both Arts,’ con- 
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taining ten exquisite reproductions of Mr. Ruskin’s own drawing 
and paintings, with selected passages from his writings. 

In 1893 circumstances led to my taking up my residence on the 
Italian Riviera, where I remained till 1914, only returning to 
England each year for the summer months. For years it was one 
of my greatest pleasures to send off to Brantwood at frequent 
intervals boxes of the choicest rosebuds and violets from my garden, 
and to hear from Mrs. Severn how much pleasure their arrival gave 
the Master. For his eightieth birthday I sent a large basket of 
fruit and flowers, and it gave me joy to hear from her that ‘ of all 
the costly and beautiful gifts he received nothing gave him more 
pleasure than your beautiful basket of roses and oranges: he has 
a bunch of the roses still on his table, and they are still fresh.’ 

But even this slight link was suddenly snapped when a young 
girl staying with me, looking over the newly arrived English papers, 
remarked with an abruptness which told how little she knew what 
the tidings would mean to me—‘I see that Ruskin is dead.’ 

And the world was a poorer place to me from that day onward. 


THE END. 
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Across. 

1, Title of one of the novels. 

9. Establishment very common in Dickens. 
10. Captain Cuttle might have been there. 
11, Common to all the Dombeys. 
12, Initials of page ah author. 
13, Initials of a Prince 
14, Employed in match Dingley Dell v. Muggle- 


17. First name of a medical m 
hich 


28, Send to sleep. 
29. David was this to Betsey Trotwood. 


commodity at Dingley Dell. 


ttitude for judges. 
* Halt of a pretty housemaid. 
Of the Chaldees. 
. Plant 


tt which is ti the subject of a song. 


SRE raeeEeeh 


A ce. 
A well-known character of the novels. 
A literary home. 


for us all (same first and last letter), 
— ( ), 


recreation not mentioned in 


Down. 


. Otherwise known as Mr. Babley. 

. One of the commonest words in Dickens. 

. Two letters from Miss Varden. 

. Sequel to either. 

. Mr. Philip Pirrip. 

. Three alliterative names from Dickens (of 


equal le 


. Initials of one of the novels. 

. Mr. Sikes’s second-best friend. 

. Sam’s beverage. 

. A thousand less than many. 

. Man who made the hest of it. 

- Man who consented 

. Poem spoken by Minerva. 

. Bassoon-player. 

i b= accompaniment in life was ‘ Rat-tat- 


tat.’ 
. Mrs. Jarley, Mr. Vincent Crummles, and 


essrs. Codlin and Short all authorities 
on 2 this subject. 


. Lady in the Other city. 

. No Sunday without it. 

30. Where you are. 

. ‘120 or thereabouts.’ 

37. 40 gcross, growing upside down. 
. Russian edict. 


. Half of an excellent servant. 
. Steerforth’ 's school name for David ow 


Dearest girl in the world ’ (initials 
othing. 


* will make it t 0 


P.T.O. 
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For the first, second and third correct answers to be opened, The Editor of 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE offers each a prize of books to the value of £1, tobe 
chosen from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 


RULES. 


1. For his solution every solver must send the printed form which appears on 
the preceding page. Only one answer may be sent with each form. 

2. On his answer the solver must write his name and address. 

3. Answers to the Literary Crossword should be written in ink and addressed 
to the Crossword Editor, The Cornhill Magazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, 
W. 1, and must arrive not later than March 19. 5 

4. Solvers who write a second letter to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 


LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


ProEm : Tennyson, ‘You ask me, why, 
tho’ ill at ease.’ 
Licuts : 
ANSWER TO No. 48. 1. Shakespeare, King Henry VIII, 


iii , 2. 
. Lodge, Rosalynde. 
. A. Austin, Prince Lucifer, i., 3. 
. Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, cexciii. 
. G. Eliot, A College Breakfast- 
Party. 
J. Thomson, The Seasons. 
Summer. 
. Gosse, On Viol and Flute. Wind 
of Provence. 
. Thackeray, The Chronicle of the 
Drum, Part 2. 
. Stevenson, Z'ravels with a Donkey. 
Velay. 


om 
osade 
Vv 
hymi 
motiv 
iamon 
rmengard 
apoleo 
rotle 


Aoi heloi-La. 


1 P 
2 R 
3 E 
4 Cc 
5. E 
6 D 
7 E 
8 N 
9 T 


co OD IT Dm hw 


Acrostic No. 47 (‘ Wasting Despair’): Correct answers were received from 
45 solvers, partly correct answers from 60, and there were four others that in- 
fringed the rules. Nearly every competitor knew the first, third, and seventh 
lights, but the rest of the acrostic proved somewhat difficult ; and it is noteworthy 
that many solvers missed the Shakespeare quotation, while knowing al] the others. 

The first correct answer that was opened came from ‘ Wren,’ and she wins the 
monthly prize. Mrs. Patten, Greatford Rectory, Stamford, Lincolnshire, will 
choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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